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The most effectual way to build up an association is through its 


members, if they will but talk at every opportunity that presents itself 
about what the association is doing. Help your Association, there- 


fore, by talking it up. 


Members Reported During November 


Anniston, Ala. 
Bell & Weatherly Co—W. H. Weather- 
ly, Pres. 
Hale Buggy Co.—D. P. Hale, Pres. 
Athens, Tenn. 
Athens Hosiery Mills—R. J. 
Prop. 


Athens Table & Mfg. Company—J. L. 
Emerson, Pres. 


Fisher, 


Bangor, Maine. 
Savage, T. R., Company—Eugene Sav- 
age. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Union Steam Pump Co.—C. E. 


Kolb, 
Pres. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Covel Mfg. Co.—A. W. Filstrup, Secy. 


Boise, Idaho. 

Soise Ice & Produce Co.—E. J. Davis. 
Boston, Mass. 

Bell, J. S., Confectionery Co—J. S. 


Bell, Treas., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Liquid Carbonic Company, The—A. H. 
Blankenhorn, Mer. 
MacGregor, John ).—Care 

Fuller. 
Macey - Stetson - Morris 
Stetson, Jr., Treas. 
Timson Bros.—F. H. Timson. 


Alvan T. 


Co. — Horace 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Bradstreet Co., The—H. S. Kimmell. 
Dominion Iron Works—S. G. Turnbull. 
Dooley-Bayless Co.—J. C. Bayless. 
King Printing Co.—T. W. Preston. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Simon, Oscar A. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Barton-Parker Mfg. Co.—A. T. Swen- 
son, V. P. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Foreman Shoe Co.—W. R. Foreman. 
Kuester-Pharr Company—C. O. Kues- 


ter. 
Williams & Shelton Co.—N. V. Porter. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Archer Paper Co.—W. H. Weatherford. 


Betterton-England Shoe Co.—J. H. Mc- 
Callum, Secy. & Treas. 
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3rock Candy Co.—A. T. Brock. 

Card, J. M., Lumber Co.—Fred Arn. 

Chattanooga Medicine Co.—P. R. Buc! 
holz. 

Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co.—R. 
Faucette, Mgr. 

Hunt Spring Bed Co.—Arthur Stedm: 

James Supply & Hardware Co.—C. | 
Mills. 

Knox-Thomas-Spears Co.—E. L. Knox, 
Secy. & Treas. 

Odorless Refrigerator Co., 
ton C. Raoul, Pres. 

Palmer-Sowers Co.—W. B. Palmer. 

Thacher Medicine Co.—F. W. Lupto 
Gen. Mgr. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., The—. 
H. Chapman, Secy. & Treas. 

Wheland Co., The—Z. W. Wheland. 


Chicago, Ill. 


City Fuel Co.—C. B. Price. 

monesae, Chas., Cigar Co.—J. H. Rose 
thal. 

Frederickson Co., The—Theo. Wange1 

Hart-Williams Coal Co.—A. N. East. 

Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co—V. M 
Ollier. 

Keith Lumber Co.—F. E. Bartelmer. 

Knickerbocker Ice Co.—Fred Kraec!l 
mann. 

Meyer Grocer Co.—A. E. Johnson. 

Midcity Trust & Savings Bank—W. | 
Rathje, Pres. 

Moffett Studio—W. W. Barker. 

National Surety Co.—Chas. M. Carpen 
ter. 

Novelty Candy Co.—Frank J. K’ng. 

Pfeiffer, Wm. C., Boiler Works—Will 
iam C. Pfeiffer. 

Roberts & Oake—H. E. Rasner. 

Rose, Edward, & Co.—Harry L. Swart 

Standard Grocery Co.—L. Glass. 

Stern, B., & Son—S. Eisendrath. 

Van Hoesen, H. M., Co—H. M. Va: 
Hoesen. 


The—Ga 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Laundry Machinery Co.—Jo- 
Schumaker. 

Boldt, Chas., Company, The—Fred 5 
Whitehead. 

Cincinnati Panel Co.. The—B. J. Craiz 

Cincinnati Sheet Metal & Roofing Co. 

Harry-L. Olden. 

Paint & Glass Co., The—Geo. W 

Schneider, Jr. 

Freiberg & Kahn—Henry Fre‘berg. 

Greeno, C. L., Co—Edw. W. Greeno 


Foy 


Kruse-Bahlman Hdw. Co.—A. Claussen. 

Lotz Printing & Stationery Co— 
Charles T. Lotz. 

Lounsbery, G. H., & Sons—A. P. Louns- 


ery. 

Rosenthal, H., & Sons—Chas. H. Ros- 
enthal. 

Rosin, L., & Sons—Sidney Rosin. 

Standard Distilling Co., The—Simon 
Block. 

Talbott, C. R., Co., The—L. E. Denn- 
man. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chadduck-Kurz Reversible Glove Co, 
The—Charles W. Taylor. 

Continental Sugar Co., The—Fred T. 
Sholes. 

Energine Refining & Mfg. Co., The—F. 
W. Page. 

Forest City Oyster Company, The—D. 
A. Gallagher. 

Gasser Coffee Company, The—Herbert 
J. Grapes. 

Harbaugh, A. G. Co., The—John T. 
Nolan. 

Interstate Foundry Company, The—C. 

Frathen. 

Konigslow, E., Stamping & Tool Works 
—E. Konigslow. 

Mechalovitz, S., Company—S. Mechalo- 
vitz. 

Middle States Oil Company, The—A. 
C. Allison. 

National Cash Register Co., The—C. C. 
Chaffin. 

Owen, D. T., Company, The—E. I. Em- 
inger. 

Paragon Insulating Company, The—J. 
E. Anderson. 

Peters Mill Work & Lumber Co., The— 
F. H. Peters. 

Russ, A. E., Company, The—W. H. Du- 
Ross. 

Winton Motor Car Co., The—W. E. 
Miner. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Gibbes Machinery Co.—John A. Hamil- 


ton. 
Weil. Julius H., & Co—J. H. Weil, 
Pres. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Diehl Office Equipment Co., The—Wm. 
R. Diehl. 

Ohio State Life Ins. Co., The—Irving 
S. Hoffman. 

United Coal & Supply Co.—Andrew B. 
Wilson. 

Wagner Hdw. Co., The—A. C. Acker- 
man, Manfield, Ohio. 


Dallas, Texas. 


United Mercantile Agency—S. A. Mc- 
Ilhenny, Mer. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Strasburger & Williams—Don D. Wili- 
iams. 
United Merc. Agency—John L. Jones, 
Mgr. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Corrugating & Roofing Co.—H. E. Gal- 
linger. 
Hart, James, & Sons, Inc.—I. E. Hart. 
Smith, C. H. 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Brown's, Buster, Hosiery Mills—J. H. 
Wood. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Marshall Oil Co.—C. D. Eastman. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Widdicomb, John, Co.—John 
comb. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
American Exchange Nat. Bank—R. G. 
Vaughn, Pres. 
Greensboro National Bank—Neil Elling- 
ton, Pres. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Delker Bros. Buggy Co.—A. W. Blon- 


din, Treas. 
Henderson Cotton Mills—Paul Marrs, 


Treas. 
Marstall Furniture Co., The—G. Ed- 


ward Marstall. 


Widdi- 


Jackson, Mich. 
Collins, Hahn & Dalziel—M. Dalziel. 
Isbell, S. M., & Co—E. R. Reithmiller, 
Secy. & Treas. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works—I. A. 
Rainey, Secy. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Abbey. P. L.. Co., The—P. L. Abbey. 
King Paper Co.—A. L. Pratt, Pres. 
Ouinn Mfg. Co.—C. A. Schultz. 
Ryder, James W. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington Banking & Trust Co. 


Mayfield, Ky. 
Merit Manufacturing Co.—W. H. Briz- 
endine. 
Old Woolen Mills, The—H. J. Wright, 


Secy. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Craig, L. B., Mfg. Co.—H. M. Pratt. 

Hunt-Berlin Coal Co—W. J. Prescott. 

Mason, Carrington, & Son—Alfred D. 
Mason. 

Metz & Jay—H. M. Jay. 

Taylor Implement & Vehicle Co.—Ford 
N. Taylor. 
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Underwood Typewriter Co—C.  E. 
Chapleau. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fein, Mosher & Co.—Alexander Mosher. 

Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co—L. H. Ham- 
ilton, Racine, Wis. 

Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co.—F. J. Osius, 
Racine, Wis. 

Luther Grinder Mfg. Co.—C. J. Luther. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Acme Chocolate Co.—S. M. Briggs. 

Brechet & Richter Co.—H. Richter. 

Independent Harvester Co—M. O. 
Shoop. 

Lewis, L. C., Co—L. C. Lewis. 

Minneapolis Knitting Co.—C. E. Oven- 
shire. 


New Orleans, La. 

Crescent City Carbonate Co.—W. S. 
Bickford, Mgr. 

Glaudot, August—I. S. Wolff. 

Manufacturers’ Distributing Co.—Geo. 
A. Lotz. 

Stearns, Frederick, & Co.— Floris 
Naglevoort. 


New York, N. Y. 


Berzen, Nat. E. 

Bishop Gutta Percha Co.—W. Board 
man Reed. 

Faulkner, T., & Son—Ferris Faulkner. 

Harding, Tilton & Co.—F. A. Apple- 
yard. 

Harvey & Outerbridge—E. H. Outer- 
bridge. 

Meyer, Johannes. 

National Surety Co.—C. M. Zion. 

Ritter Bros.—Chas. Kirshenbaum. 

Security Bank of New York—Hender- 
son W. Wolfe. 

Shaw, Alex D., & Co.—Frank F. Cross- 
man. 

Suffern & Son—J. R. Loomis. 

United States Metal Products Co.—W. 
Seymour Runk. 

Ward Bread Company—J. B. Arthur. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dey, Geo. W., & Sons—W. H. Dey. 

Grandy Bros., Inc.—J. L. Grandy. 

Meeks, E. H., Inc—E. T. Meeks. 

Miles, J. H., & Co—B. P. Miles. 

Pabst Brewing Co.—H. S. Gibson. 

Portsmouth Coal & Ice Co.—J. S. Mil- 
ler. 

Provident Life & Trust Co—W. B. 
Burruss. 

Schreier & Son—Alfred Schreier. 

Taylor & Wilson Co.—S. H. Wilson. 

West End Stationery Co.—I. A. Levick. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Independent Cigar Co.—F. L. Frawley. 
Sulzberger & Sons Co.—J. G. York. 


United Mercantile Agency—N. R. Han- 
sen, Mgr. 


Owensboro, Ky.” 


Green River Distilling Co—W. H. Bow- 
man, Secy. & Treas. 


Paducah, Ky. 

Bockmon, E. W., Coffee Co., The—E. 
W. Bockmon, Pres. 

Cohankus Mfg. Co.—F. P. Toof, Agent. 

Lax-Fos Co., The—B. W. Cornelison, 
Mgr. 

Paducah Box & Basket Co—H. F. 
Wells, Secy. & Treas. 

Smith & Scott Tob. Co.—E. G. Scott. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Chemical Co.—H. C. Landis. 
Notaseme Hosiery Co.—Maurice_ T. 
Fleisher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ashworth, Daniel. 

Babson Statistical Organization—Sam- 
uel S. Rodman. 

Boileau, John W. 

Colonial Supply Company—H. W. D-n- 
ker. 

Corrigan, McKinney & Co.—J. S. Mc- 
Keeson. 

Forest Lumber Company—A. J. Diebold 

Forter-Miller Eng. Co., The—A. K. 
Barker. 

Narton, Geo. H. 

Keystone Printing Co. of Pgh—Edward 
H. Sutton. 

London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
—M. S. Robinson. 

Milholland, J. & J. B., Co—A. Huf- 


schmidt. 


Pyrene Sales Company—H. D. Ander 
son. 

Scott, James H. 

Traders Dispatch—John V. Sevin. 

Union News Companv, The—W. H. 
Keeler. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Aikman Bakery Co.—S. J. Watts. 
Portiand, Me. 
Robinson, C. H., Co—C. H. Robinson. 
Portland, Ore. 
Carman Mfg: Co.—R. E. Bristow. 
Columbia Supply Co.—E. M. Under- 
wood. 
Gorham-Revere Rubber Co.—J. S. Ken 
ny. 
McPherson, W. G., Co.—J. S. Patterson. 
Peerless Pacific Co.—Alan Bancroft. 
Richmond, Va. 
Acme-Evans Co.—F. L. Bingham. 
Central National Bank, The—Philip FE 
W. Goodwin. 
Jenkins, L. H. 
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Kelly, Phil. G., Co., Inc., The—Phil. G. 
Kelly. 

Lindsay, J. L., Inc—R. F. Banks. 

Powers-Taylor Drug Co.—E. D. Tay- 
lor, Pres. 

Rosenegk Brewing Co.—A. 
Rosenegk. 
Smith, Clifford, 
Smith. 
Tanner, W. S., Paint Co.—W. S. Tan- 


ner. 

Taylor, E. L., & Co—E. L. Taylor. 
Western Electric Co.—H. R. Weisiger. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester Audit & Reporting Co.—Will- 
iam Heinrich. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Cooper, Wells & Co.—G. F. 
Treas. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Silver Bros. Iron Works Co.—James W. 
Silver. 
Utah Bedding & Mfg. Co.—Fred P. Nel- 
son, Secy. & Treas. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Augustine & Kyer—H. Beresford. 
Seattle Electric Company—A. W. Q. 
Birtwell. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Allan, John H., Seed Co.—E. M. Par- 


melee. 


von N. 


Co., The—Clifford 


Mulliken, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Falker, J. Elsner. 
Syracuse Stove Works—Irving F. Wal- 
ter. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
West Coast Wagon Company—William 
H. Reid, Secy-Treas. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Talladega Grocery Co—T. M. 
Mgr. 


Long, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Gotshall Mfg. Co., The—F. K. Sibley. 


Watertown, Wis. 


Watertown Table Slide Co—F. W. 
Schultz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Marks, O., & Son—M. M. Marks, New 
Bern, N. C. 
North State Candy Co.—E. L. Mathews. 
Weil, H., & Bros.—L. Weil, Goldsboro, 
A 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Bailey Brothers, Inc—L. P. Tyree, Secy. 
Chatham Mfg. Co—H. G. Chatham, 
Pres. 
Jenkins Bros. Shoe Co.—R. F. Jenkins, 


Pres. 
Maline Mills, The—W. L. Siewers, 
Pres. & Treas. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Deane, W. M. 

Dingledy, G. H., Lumber Co., The—G. J. 
Frank. 

Hendry, A. C., & Co—A. C. Hendry. 

Palmer, W. H., Co., The—W. H. Pal- 
mer. 

Peerless Laundry Co.—H. E. 
ter. 


Hoffmas- 


Regarding Complaints against Commercial Lawyers 


A discussion of very considerable interest to the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men took place at the recent convention of the Com- 


mercial Law League of America. The feeling was expressed that 
both organizations were vitally interested in the better practice of 
commercial law, though approaching the question from quite different 
angles. It was pointed out that circumstances had arisen which 
tended to disturb what should be cordial relations between the two 
bodies, though in no case were there sufficient reasons to cause any 
real breach. The final conclusion was that each association ought to 
have a committee through which matters of common interest might 
be taken up, it being the duty of these committees to receive com- 
plaints made by members of the Law League against members of 
the Credit Men’s Association with reference to collection and credit 
matters, and also complaints from credit men against league members. 
Recognizing the force of these conclusions, President New has 
appointed a committee of three to represent the National Association 
of Credit Men—A. W. Pickford, of Philadelphia; O. G. Fessenden, 
and Charles E. Meek, of New York. 
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The Credit Man's Diary of 1912 Now Ready 


There may be, and doubtless are books which contain information 
just as useful to the credit department as the Credit Man’s Diary of 
1912, but there is no volume other than the Diary which devotes all 
its pages from cover to cover to the peculiar laws and questions which 
come into the credit man’s daily life. The price of the volume, with 
its summaries of laws to which credit men must continually refer, 
its general credit information, and its memorandum pages with sen- 
tence messages for every day of the year, is but $2.00 delivered to 
any part of the country. This is the fourth year the book has been 
published, and the best proof of the satisfaction it gives, is the fact 
that each vear has brought a larger volume of orders than the year 
before and many an order is accompanied by a word of appreciation 
for the Business Literature Committee which has taken charge of the 
publication. The book is now ready. Orders are unusually heavy this 
year and in order to insure having yours filled, it should be sent at once. 


Notes 


You are nearing the turn of the year, the time when you ought 
to be getting fresh property statements from your customers. Be 
forehanded and see if your stock of statement forms needs replenish- 
ing. The Association orders its standard statement forms in large 
quantities and gives members the advantage of this fact. It makes 
no profit on their sale, but encourages their use because these forms 
have been worked out with the utmost care and are probably the most 
satisfactory in existence. Besides, it is a good thing to use a state- 
ment form which carries the influence of a great business organization 


The Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men has elected J. A. McKee, Jr., as secretary to succeed S. W. 


Severson, deceased. 
The Dallas Association of Credit Men has just issued “Volume 
I, No. 1” of a monthly leaflet. It is a sheet which will do much 


to advance the work of the association among its own members and 
in the state. 


The Fire Insurance Committee and officers of the Newark Credit 
Men’s Association are leading off in the organization of a movement 
to secure the establishment of a fire marshal’s department for New 
Jersey at the next session of the legislature. The law as adopted 
in New York State in the session of 1911 is being taken as a model. 


At the November meeting of the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men, Henry Bentley, who for many years has acted as the association’s 
secretary, tendered his resignation. Mr. Bentley resigns with great re- 
luctance, his decision coming as the result of steadily increasing pressure 
of personal business. 


At the annual meeting of the Montgomery Association of Credit 
Men, held November 16th, C. J. Beane, of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., was made president, Sidney J. Winter, of Winter-Loeb 
Grocer Co., vice-president, T. J. Reynolds of the Fourth National 
Bank, treasurer, and Leo Gassenheimer of the Mercantile Paper 
Company, secretary. 
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At the November meeting of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, 
the election of officers for the ensuing year was held, resulting in the 
choice of the following officers: J. G. Davis, Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., 
president; J. Pope Kelley, Texas Portland Cement Co., vice-president ; 
A. V. Lane, American Exchange National Bank, treasurer; Edward 
B. Williams, Edward B. Williams & Co., secretary. 


One of the members of the Association offers $100 reward to the 
party who is instrumental in the apprehension of Louis Dubnickofe, 
formerly in the grocery business at 2923 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
said to be 5 feet 5 inches in height, weighs 110 pounds, dark complexion, 
dark moustache, straight black hair, gray eyes; thought to have gone 
into business at either Cleveland or Detroit. 


A prominent credit man of Cleveland was asked to review a 
book intended for the guidance of credit men. He reported that the 
most valuable suggestion in it to his mind was that all credit men 
should belong to the National Association of Credit Men, and use their 
membership. As to the rest, he said he preferred the National BULLE- 
TIN and the Credit Man’s Diary issued by the National Association. 


At the November meeting of the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: William 
H. Muench, of The Lunkenheimer Co., president; E. W. Hake, of The 
Monitor Stove & Range Co., first vice-president; I. Newton Trager, of 
The I. Trager Co., second vice-president; J. E. McClain, of Jos. R. 
Peebles Sons Co., treasurer, and I. M. Freiberg, secretary. Mr. Freiberg 
had previously been acting as assistant secretary. 


There is a movement on foot to extend the system of inspection 
of banks by clearing houses in Richmond, Virginia. The leading 
bankers of that city recognize that clearing house members are made 
much more careful in their business conduct because of inspection 
instituted by their own clearing organization, and that such inspec- 
tion will probably have more influence in preventing bankers from 
making injudicious risks than will inspection made by state authorities. 


The United States Supreme Court has rendered a decision that 
a bankrupt is liable to prosecution for perjury if he swears falsely 
at the first meeting of his creditors to inquire into his affairs. The 
case in question was that of Morris Glickstein of St. Augustine, 
llorida, indicted in 1909 upon a charge of perjury, it being alleged 
that he swore that the total number of trunks of goods sent by him from 
Jacksonville to St. Augustine on a certain day was two, whereas it 
was proved there was a larger number. 


The attention of the BuLLETIN has been called to the fact that at 
least a few of the local associations believe their committees are of enough 
importance, to print a list of them in convenient form for reference, and 
to urge that this list be kept by all members, so that matters falling urder 
different committee headings may be referred directly and promptly. It 
would be well if this plan were adopted by all associations, so that our 
committees, national and state, shall be throughout the vear actively en- 
gaged in committee problems. 


During the past month the National Association of Credit Men 
has organized at Charleston, S. C., an affiliated branch to be known as 
the “Charleston Association of Credit Men.” Twenty-six of the 
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leading merchants of the city came together to perform the necessary 
formalities preceding organization, and the spirit of the meeting was 
such as to indicate that conditions were ripe to make a success of this 
which will be, at least immediately, the only affiliated branch of the 
Association in South Carolina. 


The BuLierin takes pleasure in presenting in this issue a paper 
read at the New Orleans convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, by Joseph B. Martindale, president of the Chemical National 
sank of New York. Bank credits during practically the whole of Mr. 
Martindale’s business career have been his specialty, and the summary 
of such a man’s conclusions cannot but be of deep interest to credit men, 
whether connected with banks or mercantile institutions. Mr. Martindale 
has for many years been an honored member of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


In an article appearing in an Atlanta daily, written by H. E. 
Choate of the J. K. Orr Shoe Co., a director of this Association, in 
which Mr. Choate reviews the fire hazards of Atlanta, he concludes 
with this statement: “If it be true as Dean Swift has declared, that he 
who causes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a benefactor of mankind, certainly he is equally a benefactor of his 
race who can point the way whereby this tremendous drain upon our 
resources and this annual toll of death can be if not entirely avoided, 
greatly minimized.” 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men is distributing among 
the business men of the city blotters upon which this sentiment is 
expressed: “Credit losses are blots on your books; a membership 
will reduce them.” Also this sentiment appears, “Co-operation is the 


live current of modern business. The most powerful combination is 
that of brains. The problem you are facing is the one the other man 
is trying to solve—get together.” The blotter should become a very 
effective means of calling attention to the Cleveland association and 
its splendid work. 


The Membership Committee of the National Association of Credit 
Men met at the office of Chairman Ira D. Kingsbury in Rochester. 
November 9th, President New and Acting Secretary-Treasurer O. G. 
Fessenden also being present. A plan of campaign for the largest in- 
crease in the membership of the Association that has taken place in any 
one year was mapped out, the feeling being expressed that sentimert was 
ripe both in local organizations and in individual membership for just 
such increase. The committee will communicate its plans from time to 
time through the BULLETIN. 


At a meeting of the retailers of Wilmington (N. C.), S. R. Keyes, 
secretary of the Wilmington Association of Credit Men, read by re- 
qvest the paper presented to the convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men by W. E. Balch on the subject, “Co-operative Retail Credit 
Reporting.” In this address, it will be recalled, Mr. Balch explained the 
remarkable credit reporting system which had been developed by the 
retail trade of Indianapolis, over which system he presides as secretary. 
The meeting was held for the purpose of broadening the interest of 
Wilmington retailers in just such a thoroughgoing co-operative system 
as exists in the Indiana capital. 
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Charlotte, N. C., has begun to carry. out the plan recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters for a systematic examina- 
tion of all buildings in the city, especially as to entrances, fire escapes, 
special hazards, rubbish and any other matter which could possibly 
be of use to the city’s fire fighters. The information gathered at this 
examination is to be kept at the headquarters of the fire department, 
and every fireman will be required to make a study of the plans of 
the principal buildings of the city, in order that he may more intelli- 
gently battle with a fire starting therein. The city’s fire chief who 
has undertaken this work deserves the support of all his fellow citizens. 


The program of activity which has been laid down by the Balti- 
more association for the coming year includes the following: 

(1). The strengthening of the bulk sales law of Maryland. 

(2). The raising of an adequate prosecution fund, many subscrip- 
tions toward which have already been received. 

(3). The enactment in Maryland of a fraudulent check act such as 
is*now on the statute books of Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina 
and Minnesota, where credit men find the law exceedingly useful. 

(4). The enactment of a homestead law which shall be more in 
keeping with the commercial standing of the state. 

(5). The improvement of the administration of the bankruptcy law. 

(6). An effort to provide a system of interchange of information 
between the forty or more interchange bureaus of the country. 


At the November meeting of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men one of the speakers declared that the greatest responsibility of 
business men is to be always alert in upholding honest methods. He 
said that the special responsibility of credit men is to destroy dis- 
honest collection agencies and adjustment bureaus and to drive out 
from their midst dishonest attorneys. The fact, he said, that such 
men and institutions exist is the fault of credit men, for it is in their 
power to evict them. Furthermore the speaker said that it is for 


credit men to keep out of business the man who is unlikely to suc- 
ceed, and certainly we ought to refuse to sell a man known to be 
dishonest. 


President William H. Grimes of the St. Louis association ad- 
dressed the Missouri Bankers’ Association meeting November 7th on 
“Commercial Collections.” Mr. Grimes paid special attention to drafts 
sent to bankers for collection by jobbers and manufacturers, pointing 
out the defects in the service as well as abuses on the part of makers of 
drafts. A lengthy discussion followed Mr. Grimes’ address, all agreeing 
that credit men ard bankers should waste no time in getting together to 
place the draft on a more satisfactory basis. The officers of the Bankers’ 
Association promised their hearty support in carrying through Mr. 
Grimes’ suggestion that a committee be appointed to confer with a similar 
committee of credit men to go over the subject and agree upon some uni- 
form system of handling drafts. 


The BuLLetin has frequently spoken of movements undertaken 
in various parts of the country, looking to the expansion of munici- 
palities, but its attention has for the first time been called to state 
development work, a plan for such now being worked out under the 
direction of the “State Development Convention for a Greater Ken- 
tucky.” At this convention there will be discussions of topics of 
vital welfare to the state, such as agricultural extension, good roads, 
health conditions, school betterment, tax revision, state development, 
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fire prevention, conservation, moral uplift and correlated subjects 
which should engage the serious attention of the people of the state. 
It is felt that Kentucky has vast natural resources crying for develop- 
ment, and that if it had not been .so backward in advertising these 


resources Kentucky to-day would be a greater factor in the sisterhood 
of states. 


























Following up the splendid work which has been going on in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest generally for the improvement of conditions 
as regards fire insurance and fire protection, the Northwestern Jobbers’ 
Credit Bureau of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Associations of Credit 
Men, is distributing to dealers throughout their territory, 25,000 copies 
of two splendid fire insurance articles, one being the address delivered 
by Fred J. Hopkins of the Minneapolis association on fire insurance 
before the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, an address 
which goes right to the heart of the subject from the broad-minded re- 
tailer’s point of view, and another, “Will you be a Fire Warden and 
Saver of Life?’ which contains several splendid suggestions for the 
preservation of property against fire. It is just such work as this that 
is going to count in the end. 












































L. B. Smith, of the Portland Association of Credit Men, addressed 
the November meeting of the Portland chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking on “Credit—its Uses and Significance.” In his 
address, Mr. Smith called attention to the present day necessity of 
system in the credit department, showing that he who tries to keep 
the credit information of a business in his head is a detriment to his 
employer's business, for if anything happened to him the property 
of the corporation, concerning which he knows so much that is im- 
portant, is lost. He showed that the prejudice against a systematic 
credit department in the bank on the part of its officers has been 
breaking down in late years, and bank officers no longer have the 
hesitancy they used to in having complete files covering the credit 
interests of the bank. 


















































Ernest L. Rhodes, a leading merchant of Atlanta, recently ad- 
dressed a letter to Colonel F. J. Paxon, president of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, J. K. Orr, president of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ralph Rosenbaum, president of the Atlanta 
Credit Men’s Association, and Mayor Winn, in which he suggests that 
a committee from each organization, and the city council be appointed 
to meet with a committee of the fire insurance agents of the city 
with a view to bringing abovt a reduced fire insurance rate in At- 
lanta through the improvement of the fire hazard conditions, and_by 
inaugurating a general clean-up and fire prevention crusade. Mr. 
Rhodes’ idea is that the committee also undertake a general educa- 
tional campaign in which the business men of the city shall be shown 
that rates are determined from the combined fire loss experience of 
many companies plus a reasonable charge for expenses. 



























































In the November BuLLETIN was given a review of special activi- 
ties in various parts of the country during the fall months in the 
direction of fire prevention. Since the publication of that issue. the 
governor of Oklahoma has issued a proclamation naming December 
15th as “Fire Prevention Day.” In his proclamation he asked that 
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appropriate exercises be held in the schools of the state, and that 
associations everywhere discuss methods of eliminating fire waste. 
In connection with the same subject also the Lexington Credit Men's 
Association has appointed a committee to co-operate with the mayor 
of the city in arranging for a general clean-up day in Lexington, and 
has asked the members of the Ker itucky Fire Prevention Association 
to come to Lexington to assist in this work. In the November But- 
LETIN the work in Tennessee also was spoken of. This work is being 
followed up especially in Nashville, where clean-up work lasted sev- 
eral days, one man from each fire company being appointed to visit 
large mercantile houses, factories and important buildings to instruct 
the owners in the removal of combustible waste, and the police force 
were instructed to see to it that alley-ways and back yards be: made 
safer. 

The American Bankers’ Association at its November convention at 
New Orleans approved practically unanimously the revised plan for 
monetary reform framed by the National Monetary Commission. The 
action was taken after a study of all important phases of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals, in which bankers and financial experts from every sec- 
tion of the country took part, and also after a representative of the Com- 
mission had explained fully what he and his associates had been aiming 
to accomplish. It requires but a passing thought to appreciate what it 
means to get such accord upon a plan of so far-reaching importance to 
the great business of this country. The Commissioners may continue 
their labors with the assurance that they have behind them a force 
capable of yielding an immense influence. If President Schurman of 
Cornell University was right in declaring that the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s measure “is well calculated to serve all the business interests of the 
country, and is therefore a business man’s just as much as a banker's 
measure,” then as business men we ought, as the BuLLETIN has before 
said, to acquaint ourselves with these proposals. There is no extraor- 
dinary difficulty in getting an understanding of them. Through the cour- 
tesy of some banks connected with the Association, the natioral office is 
able to send members an outline of the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission as it will probably be made to Congress. 


At a meeting of the Rochester Engineering Society, held last 
month, Secretary Ralph Barstow called attention to the message which 
had been given less than a year ago to the citizens of Rochester that 
fifty per cent. of our fires are preventable. He said that he had made 
an investigation in Rochester to try out the truth of this statement 
and found that in January and February of 1911 there were a hun- 
dred and six fires from all causes; that thirty-four of these might 
be considered unpreventable, because probably no human foresight 
could have been able to anticipate the causes, but the other seventy- 
two were clearly preventable, so that instead of fifty per cent. of 
the fires in Rochester being préventable, probably seventy per cent. 
is.a truer figure. He urged that every member of the organization 
make a personal inspection of the property under his care in which 
there shall be but one motive, namely, to discover the fire haz- 
ards, such, for instance, as bad housekeeping, accumulation of dirt 
and filth in corners, under benches, in open receptacles, or any waste 
exposed, the tore of which may become a living flame under certain 
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conditions ; the conditions of the floor in dry rooms, that steam pipes 
in such should be kept clean, and out of contact with combustible 
material; the elevators and staircases, that they be properly enclosed ; 
the lighting equipment, that it be properly handled ; the employees, 
that they be taught to co-operate in every minute detail as to the 
prevention of fire. 


The Adjustment bureau of the Cleveland Association makes an 
interesting report for the year ending November 1, 1910, which shows 
the following record: 


Cases handled Nov. 1, 1910, to Nov. 1, 1911I—12 months... 367 
Total value of claims filed with the ee eater $111,729.53 
Total value of claims adjusted in whole or part during 

1910-1911 166,524.21 
Total value of claims on 136 cases closed during 1910-1911. 90,399.19 
Total value of cases on which partial dividends were paid 

1910-1911 76,125.02 
Distribution to creditors during 1910-1911 37,028.75 
Percentage to creditors on 136 cases closed during 1910-1911 26.7% 
Cost to creditors on 136 cases closed during I910-I19II.... 7.7% 


The report adds that these cases represent every range of known 
business, and it fell to the bureau’s share to enter actively and inti- 
mately into a great variety of conditions, such as this wide range of 
business interests called for. All of these received the constant and 
vigilant care of the bureau, with the result that in many instances 
estates that appeared to be hopelessly involved were made to yield 
considerable dividends to the creditors. In some instances wilful 
fraud or careless handling was checked, to the substantial benefit of 
estates. 


The BULLETIN in previous issues has spoken of the tribunal of 
arbitration which was in course of formation by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. Details regarding the plans of the 
tribunal have just appeared. It enters the work with the authorization 
of the Supreme Court of New York County to settle disputes of mer- 
chants, brokers and other business men without the delay and expense 
of present-day litigation. Two cases have already been submitted to 
the tribunal involving a number of prominent business houses, all the 
parties in interest having agreed to abide by the decision of the tribunal 
There will be no lawyers’ fees, no court costs, no expenses whatever 
except the salary of the stenographer and the stationery upon which the 
report is written. There has been prepared by the chamber a list 
of more than two hundred members in all lines of business willing to act 
as arbitrators, all of these names being those of highly responsible busines-~ 
men. In all cases presented to the arbitrators it is expected that the 
principals will appear in person stating their side of the case as clearly 
and thoroughly as possible. No lawyers will be admitted to these 
hearings, though disputants may consult attorneys beforehand, but it 
is a fundamental rule of the arbitration committee not to permit counsel! 
to take any personal part. Parties involved in a dispute, in the be 
ginning, sign an agreement binding them to abide by the decision of th« 
arbitrators, and if after the decision, the losing party should refuse t: 
accept the verdict, the other party under the law may bring the decision 
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of the arbitrators before a justice of the Supreme Court, who will make 
it a decision of the court and as such it will be absolutely binding. 


The November failure returns, as reported by one of the mer- 
cantile agencies, is worthy of careful consideration on the part of 
credit men. The casualties in the mercantile world are more numer- 
ous than in October and there were more failures in November than 
in any preceding month since March, and again more than in the 
corresponding month of the three preceding years, and only show 
a small decrease from the number recorded in November, 1907, at 
the height of the panic of that year. Not alone is the showing bad 
as to the number of casualties, but as to liabilities, because those for 
November exceeded those for October, and indeed the liabilities of 
all but four Novembers in the past eighteen years. There were 1,092 
failures reported by this agency for November, an increease of 12.4 per 
cent. over October, of 15.4 per cent. over November, 1910, 11.2 per 
cent. over November, 1909, and of Io per cent. over November, 1908, 
while showing a decrease of only 1.4 per cent. from November, 1907. 
As to liabilities, these aggregated $14,987,386 for November, an 
increase of a fraction of 1 per cent. over October, of 5.6 per cent. 
over November, 1910, of 41.5 per cent. over November, 1909, and of 
7 per cent. over November, 1908, but a decrease of 54 per cent. from 
November, 1907. Liabilities in November, 1911, have in fact only 
been exceeded three times in that month since 1893. There were 
11,358 failures in the eleven months’ period of 1911, an increase of 
9.4 per cent. over last year and 6.2 per cent. over 1909, but a decrease 
of 10 per cent. from 1908. Liabilities aggregate $167,944,254, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. over 1910, and of 30 per cent. over 1909, but 
a decrease of 40 per cent. from 1908. 


A man who has spent his life investigating new enterprises, par- 
ticularly those which offer to sell stocks and bonds to the public, 
makes this interesting statement: 


“There is really no reason why anybody except a born sucker should 
be fooled into getting mixed up with any crooked schemes, and yet just 
look over some of the literature of these schemes and see some of the 
men they get to act as directors of their companies. These men will tell 
you later on that they hadn't the least idea that the thing was crooked 
and never dreamed that the man who got them into it had a record for 
launching such schemes going back to the flood. They will tell you that, 
I say, until they are black in the face. Well, it may be true. Some of 
these men are leading citizens in their communities. But all I’ve got to 
say is that they must have taken very little time to investigate, for to-day 
it is seldom that the records of these promoters aren't carefully kept 
somewhere. Ten years ago there were so many schemes launched 
that were nothing but barefaced swindles that the banks decided they 
would have to use greater caution in accommodating persons seeking to 
open accounts. The office building owners also took it into their heads 
that they were getting too much free advertising by tenants making use 
of mailing lists to sell stock. The result was that the agencies making 
a business of looking up people got more work to do, until now this 
business is thoroughly systematized and there are few instances where 
a man with a record for bad promotions can engage in business 
without being spotted. Mind you, it is not the business of these credit 
agencies to put such people out of business. That is up to those to whom 
their reports go. But the Wall Street district is a whole lot cleaner 
than it used to be and that it is due not alone to the greatly increased 
activity of the Washington authorities but also to the vigilance of these 
credit detectives. A man who looked around a bit before he let the 
smooth talking promoter of a new enterprise use his name on his litera- 
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ture or the man who had the money the promoter of this kind is after 

who did a little investigating would find that nobody need be fooled in 

this way any more.” 

Members of the Dallas association are giving considerable 
attention to the subject of mutual or co-operative insurance com- 
panies which are doing business in Texas but do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the State Commissioner of Insurance. Some 
of these companies have come particularly to the attention of credit 
men, because some of their customers who had syffered from fire 
have been unable to secure adjustments and realize on their claims for 
the reason that there were no funds in the treasuries of the insurance 
companies. Investigation brought out that loss payments could be 
made by these companies only after an assessment had been levied 
upon the policyholders and returns made to the company. In one 
notable case which was discovered, a letter was received over the 
signature of a mutual underwriting concern to the effect that there 
was no way to force payment against the company, and that a judg- 
ment could not be collected and the policyholder must await the 
payment of the fire loss under his policy until such time as assess- 
ments could be levied and collected. The attorney for one of these 
concerns wrote that owing to the fact that his company had recently 
had so many mysterious and suspicious losses, it was unable to meet 
the demands made upon it; so bad was the case, as this attorney said, 
that “should the policyholder be able to obtain service and get the 
case tried and obtain judgment, such result would avail nothing, for 
it had been the experience of this attorney that where final judgment 
had been obtained in these reciprocal companies, execution issued 
under said judgment was returned unsatisfied.” It is clear that this 
opens up a very bad situation in Texas, and calls for a reconstruction 
of the insurance situation which the credit men of that state ought 
to undertake, and probably will undertake without delay. Texas has 
recently awakened thoroughly to the need of better fire prevention 
conditions, and it will do likewise in providing surer means of indem- 
nifying —— “me. 


Through W. J. Trimble, president of the Rochester Association 
of Credit a and chairman of the Fire Prevention Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a bulletin has been sent widecast in that 
city regarding the dangers of fire about holiday time. It would be well 
if this leaflet might have national distribution instead of in the narrow 
limits of Rochester, because thereby much life and property might be 
saved. Mr. Trimble’s warning reads as follows: 


TIMELY WARNING IS GIVEN TO FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICYHOLDERS. 


“Suppose your place was totally burned out two days before Christ- 
mas? Who would get the holiday profits? At this time of year, 
homes and stores are decorated for Christmas, and the records show 
that many disastrous and expensive fires start from this cause. Holiday 
fires in stores filled with people are usually holocausts. Light, inflam- 
mable decorations make fires easy to start and easy to spread. A match, 
a gas flame or an electrical defect may do it. 

“Watch gas jets. Decorations may be carried against them by air 
currents. Watch smokers. Do not permit them to light tobacco inside 
of your buildings. Do not make the slightest change in electric wiring 
without consulting the electrical inspector. 

“Read your insurance policies before attempting any decorations 
which may cause fire; examine your insurance contracts and see if the 
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policies contain anything like this: “This entire policy, unless otherwise 
provided by agreement indorsed hereon, or added hereto, shall be void, 
etc., etc., if the hazard be increased by any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured.’ 


“If you burn, you want your indemnity; do nothing, therefore, to 
impair your contract. 

“Every year many children are burned to death by fire from Christ- 
mas candles. Do not decorate your Christmas tree with paper, cotton or 
other inflammable material. Use metallic tinsel and set the tree securely 
so that the children in reaching for things cannot tip it over. Do not use 
cotton to represent snow; if you must have snow, use asbestos fiber. Do 
not permit children to light or relight candles while parents are not 
present. They frequently set fire to their clothing instead. 

“The tree itself will burn when the needles have become dry. Do 
not leave matches within reach of children at holiday time. Candles are 
meant to be lighted, and if the children get matches they will experiment 
with them. They imitate their elders.” 


President Flagg of the New York Credit Men’s Association, in 
his annual address, listed a few of the more conspicuous matters in 
which his association interested itself during the year which ended 
November ist. The list makes a striking proof of the immense value 
which a credit men’s association can be to the commercial life of 
its community. First of all, President Flagg called attention to the 
activities of the Legislative Committee, that committee assisting the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in securing the passage of a 
bill providing for a code on the personal property law in New York, 
the measure being designed to harmonize the law on sales and 
creditors’ rights in personal property. Again, support was given to 
the bill forbidding voluntary associations as well as corporations from 
engaging in the practice of law; again, the association was one of 
the strongest factors in securing a law providing for the establishment 
of a state fire marshal’s department, and still again was actively co- 
operative in securing the passage of the Uniform Bills of Lading Act 
in New York state. On the other hand, the association threw its 
weight against the passage of the “Mercantile Agencies’ Bill,” a 
measure which if passed, would have been most pernicious in its 
effects upon the giving forth of credit information. It fought a bill 
which aimed to relieve persons doing business under a registered 
trade name, from the necessity of giving actual notice to those with 
whom they are doing business. Outside of legislation, Mr. Flagg 
pointed out that the New York association had led the way in a 
fight for a business administration of bankruptcy estates, that they 
be in charge of business men, and thereby for the elimination of extra- 
vagance and unnecessary expense, the checking of fraud, and par- 
ticularly the prevention of fraudulent collusion in bankruptcy cases. 
In the line of investigation and prosecution, the association secured, 
he said, the indictment of parties for the fraudulent use of the mails, 
and finally, the association adopted a plan which is destined to be 
of great use to the members, namely, the establishment of a complaint 
bureau, to which members are invited to send a statement of griev- 
ances they may have in bankruptcy matters, in operations with fraudu- 
lent debtors, with auctioneers or collection agents or in the general 
administration of laws affecting business, a special fund being set 
aside to make a success of this bureau. As will be seen, all these 
items represent practical work for the business men of the community 
which the New York association is serving. : 
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Just to Catalogue a Few of the Reasons Bankers Believe 
In and Support the National Association 
of Credit Men 


One of the officers of an affiliated branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men asked for suggestions as to why banking houses 
should become members of the Association. He said that in many 
parts of the country it is quite apparent that banks realize the 
value of the Credit Men’s Association to them, as shown by the fact 
that they liberally and regularly support it through membership, 
in many cases their representatives taking a leading part in the up- 
building of the organization. Here are a few reasons: 

There is no department of commerce which should be as interested 
in the bettering of those credit conditions for which the Association 
stands, as banks, whose entire business rests upon the extension of 
credit; anything which tends to strengthen credits but tends to give 
stability to the banking business. 

The Association is in every way in its power endeavoring to 
advance those principles which are important to the bank, such, for 
instance, as the liberal exchange of credit information. It is fair to 
say that the high-minded banker has been a leader in this regard, doing 
more than anybody else, perhaps, to foster a liberality and candor in 
exchanging information. 

Again, the Association stands for the departmentizing of credit 
extension work, and has done more than anything else to get the banks 
away from the old-fashioned lack of system in extending credit, in 
which but one man carried all the credit facts regarding the bank’s 
investments in his head, and to substitute therefor a thorough-going 
system, by means of which full information regarding bank investments 
is made accessible to any proper bank official or clerk. 

Again, the Association is constantly at work educating business men 
to the distinction between an ordinary mercantile business and the bank- 
ing business, is insisting that merchants are acting unfairly in using the 
wholesaler as their bank, practically borrowing money from him by 
buying on long terms, or taking advantage of the good nature of the 
jobber by making payment long after the terms of payment are exhausted. 
Rather it is pointing out that it is to the BANK that merchants should 
go in order to secure funds with which to take advantage of the short 
term discount, for this is distinctly to their profit. This effort is one 
in which the bank should heartily join, because the system which it 
implies will bring about better business methods among merchants. 

Again, the bank is as much interested in the investigation and 
prosecution of fraud, for which the Association stands, as is the mer- 
cantile house. The banking fraternity ought to be as interested in the 
elimination of the man who does business on crooked lines as the 
merchant is. 

Again, the banking fraternity in connection with better business 
methods among merchants, should be interested in the work of the 
Association to educate to the necessity of keeping correct sets of books, 
proper cost systems, and insurance sufficient in quality and quantity; 
the banker who feels that these matters are of no interest to him is 
looking at the question from such a narrow point of view as to make 
him an unworthy member of the profession to which he belongs. 

It was pointed out also that the Association is making a study of 
the bank draft, with a view to making it a better instrument for collect- 
ing accounts, satisfactory both to the banker and maker of the draft. 

The system of collecting by draft as at the present, is entirely unsatis- 

factory, but the bank draft is too useful an instrument to go into utter 

disrepute, and the National Association of Credit Men deserves the 
support of the banking fraternity in the reconstruction and rehabilita- 

tion of the bank draft as a means of collecting accounts. 

Again, the Association is taking an active and effectual interest in 
the improvement of the laws relating to state banking institutions with 
a view to strengthening the systems of inspection, and throwing better 
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safeguards around depositS and reserves. Particularly during the last 
legislative session was this true, the credit men of many of the states 
making a study of the laws of their states and in some cases securing 
amendments thereto. 


Again, the Association is taking part in the educational work now 

in progress with reference to the national currency and banking reforms, 

first by trying to make clear to a great body of business men the weak- 

nesses of the present system, how it has proved itself a panic breeder 

instead, as it should be, a means of easing the strain during business 
emergencies. 

In short, better and stronger credits is the theme of the National 
Association of Credit Men day and night, and that is the theme of the 
banker, his interest lying not only in the bettering and strengthening 
of his own particular credit extensions, but those of the mercantile 
community at large, because credits are so closely interrelated in one 
great credit system. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


At the November meeting of the Rochester Association of Credit 
Men a pleasant feature was the reading of his Toledo address by 
D. B. Murphy, who had been one of the delegates to the first con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men, held in Toledo 
in 1896, Mr. Murphy taking a very active part in the work of organ- 
izing the Association, which at that time had on its rolls scarcely 
more than five hundred men. Since those days at Toledo, Mr. 
Murphy has not ceased to exert his splendid energies-in behalf of 
the Association, because his abiding faith in the organization’s ability to 
accomplish great things in commercial America has not failed from 
the days of Toledo to the present. 

Those who enjoyed hearing this address as it was read by Mr. 
Murphy felt that other members of the Association who had not this 
privilege would be glad to read his address, which is here presented 


in full. 
“OUR OFFICERS.” 
By D. B. Murpuy, or Rocuester, N. Y. 


“The officers of any successful association are generally chosen 
from that portion of its membership that represents the highest aims 
and purposes of such organization. When called into official life 
they fully realize their duties, and this realization carries with it a 
keen sense of responsibility. They are justified in looking to the 
rank and file for honest and manly loyalty and support. 

“Our officers are no exception to this rule. Fully to understand 
the responsibility resting upon them it may not be out of order to 
refer briefly to the labors of our convention. The importance of the 
work of the credit men’s association can scarcely be overestimated. 
Even we who have been actively participating in its deliberations 
cannot fully realize the magnificent results that will crown its efforts 
as it gradually unfolds its usefulness to business men. 

“Our ambition is to have just and equitable laws enacted for 
the protection of creditor and debtor alike. We aim to have enacted 
a national bankruptcy law that will be uniform in its operations in 
every state and territory. We aim also to elevate the moral standing 
of the business man and make him a better and a purer citizen. I 
take it that we have purpose in life higher and nobler than merely 
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to stand guard against financial loss in mercantile pursuits. Our 
association aims primarily to influence men to be honest—honest with 
themselves and honest in their relations with their fellow men. It 
is a matter of deep regret that there are men in business to-day with 
the unworthy motive to be honest so long as it serves their personal 
interests to be honest—in other words, so long as it “pays” to be 
honest, and when it serves their purpose better to be otherwise, they 
do not hesitate to become otherwise. 

“It is clearly the duty of our organization to discountenance dis- 
honest methods, to prosecute with unrelenting vigor every reprehens- 
ible transaction in business and to consign to infamy every brazen 
culprit engaged in it. There should be no compromise with fraud 
We should not so far justify the schemes of designing men by con- 
senting to enter into any business relations with them—not even on 
a cash basis. We must manfully support every effort of our officers 
to drive out this baneful class from business pursuits. Sterling 
honesty, moral worth and unyielding integrity are great qualities 
of manhood, but they are qualities within the reach of every man 
We must stand shoulder to shoulder with our officers in carrying out 
our work. We must counsel them and otherwise assist them. We 
must hold up their hands in their noble effort to give us a purer anc 
better business life. 

“We have been singularly fortunate in securing, for the various 
offices of our association, gentlemen of exceptional character anc 
ability. They bring with them extended experience and ripe judg 
ment. They have shown on the floor of our convention that they 
have well-defined ideas and that they are skilled masters in putting 
those ideas into active operation. 

“T dislike to make special mention, but I cannot permit thi 
opportunity to pass without a word of tribute to that indomitabk 
genius who, by his persistent efforts and consummate ability, ha- 
made possible the formation of this organization. W. H. Preston 
has already placed his impress upon this association, and his unselfish 
acceptance of its presidency is an inspiring guarantee of its future 
success and usefulness. There can be but one line of duty towari 
such officers. Our loyalty must manifest itself in many ways. I 
will bear the stamp, I trust, of gratitude as well as the virtue o/ 
appreciation. Our response to their call must not bear any uncertain 
sound, no faltering, no half-hearted co-operation is possible in our 
relations with our chosen representatives. 

“Let this superb galaxy of trained men see to it that the influence 
of this organization towards the elevation of business methods wil! 
be widespread and far-reaching. Withal, let our object be something 
higher than mere financial gain. Men of business are not necessaril) 
good citizens by merely making wealth. That indeed, is indispensable 
for, in a measure, it is the basis of a higher civilization. Sad indee:! 
is the lot of the savages who do not attain it, but sadder still, in 
my estimation, is the destiny of those who live for it alone. Happy. 
on the other hand, is the people who see that wealth is but the means 
of something higher, and that the true end is the appropriation bv 
ourselves and the diffusion among others of all those intellectual an‘ 
moral goods which alone have an abiding worth and more than human 
warrant. This would be the attainment of high ideals. They are 
ideals which can be gradually reached by the faithful practice of a' 
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that is implied in that word “sincerity”—sincerity in all our acts, 
sincerity with ourselves and an exaction of sincerity in all our rela- 
tions with others.. Every worthy citizen owes this duty to himself, 
to his neighbor and to his country.” 


What are the Basic Principles in a Perfect Law Governing 
the Rights and Remedies of Debtor and Creditor 
in Commercial Failures? 
By Haro_tp REMINGTON, OF THE NEW YorK Bar. 


There never was a law more closely intertwined with the every- 
day affairs of business life, more fully interwoven with our own liveli- 
hood and the welfare of ourselves and our families than the national 
bankruptcy act; and yet, never has a law of so wide importance been 
so little understood, so much misunderstood, so inadequately appre- 
ciated by those who are its chief beneficiaries, the business men of 
our country. 

Let us then examine this law, endeavor to get an understanding 
of how to make use of it as the instrument for the right administra- 
tion of insolvent estates for which it was designed. 

First of all we must clear away a very inadequate and yet com- 
mon idea of bankruptcy law. The prevalent idea of it is that it is 
a mere arbitrary statute, the invention of recent years, devised for 
periodical application after times of crisis and depression to relieve 
the multitude of insolvent debtors found stranded on the rocks of 
business disaster, thereupon to be repealed and not to be re-enacted 
until similar occasion arises, as if a law, wise and proper to relieve 
great multitudes of worthy debtors, becomes a bad law when it iS 
only necessary to relieve a comparatively few worthy debtors. This 
is a widely prevailing notion of the function of bankruptcy law in 
America, and yet that examination I ask you to make will show that 
it is a totally inadequate conception of the law. Release from debt 
is not the main idea, not even an essential part of bankruptcy law. 
Bankruptcy jurisprudence was half as old as it is to-day, had been in 
existence two hundred years, before there was ever any provision 
put in it for the discharge of the debtor from the unpaid remainder 
of his debts. On the contrary, the bankrupt was regarded as a felon 
to be branded with a red hot iron, with the letter “B” upon his 
shoulder, and all the goods which he might ever come to possess 
became forthwith applicable upon all his debts, both new and old; 
so little was it the purpose of bankruptcy law to discharge insolvent 
debtors from their debts. 

A truer conception of bankruptcy law is, that it is a great system 
of jurisprudence naturally developing out of the wants and needs of 
men in business life, originating centuries ago, in the very beginnings 
of the modern way of doing business upon credit, growing out of the 
credit system of doing business itself; when men first began to pro- 
duce great quantities of goods for the open market, in reliance upon 
a future market demand which might or might not arise; when they 
first began to entrust great stores or goods to other men whom we 
would call nowadays “retailers” for more minute distribution in the 
various communities throughout the country, so entrusting them by 
way of the now familiar “sales upon credit ;’ a system of jurisprudence 
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thus growing out of the credit system of doing business and develop- 
ing along on down the generations with that system, ever expanding 
and adapting and readapting itself to the growing wants and needs 
of business life. Such is the more adequate conception of bankruptcy 
law! 

It is instinctive with the American to tinker at law-making. Law 
amending is the normal occupation of the American citizen. He loses 
a law suit, or has a friend who loses a law suit which he thinks ought 
to have been won. Instead of finding fault with the facts in the case, 
or with the witnesses, or with the parties for failing to be diligent in 
bringing forward the witnesses; instead of blaming the lawyers for 
failure to develop the facts and to explain clearly to the court and jury 
the law applicable to them, our American citizen rushes forth to the 
legislature or to Congress and proceeds to amend the law. 

It has fallen to my lot during the last few years, by virtue, doubtless, 
of the somewhat peculiar position which I have come to hold in bank- 
ruptcy matters, to have had presented to me for my consideration, scores, 
if not hundreds, of proposed amendments to the bankruptcy law. All of 
these proposed amendments have been most carefully investigated, for 
it is flever to be forgotten for a moment that a jurisprudence so clear 
at every point to the throbbing organism of business life, must, per- 
force, need from time to time modification here, easing up there, more 
stringency at another place. But I can say to you frankly that out of all 
these proposed amendments to the bankruptcy law, with but compara- 
tively few exceptions, (which for the most part were adopted in the 
amendments of 1910), scarcely any were found to be demonstrably 
workable, practicable; some, indeed, could have been positively vicious 
jn their tendencies. I say this only that we may approach with modesty 
and with proper respect and veneration the subject of changing or 
repealing that great law which has all the presumption in its favor of 
its four hundred years.of growth and development, of being the high- 
est expression of the best thought of past and present generations as 
to the right rules and principles, the proper remedies and court pro- 
cedure that should prevail when business failure occurs. 

But, suppose the National Bankruptcy Law were done away with, 
and the task were given to you or me to make a perfect law to govern 
the rights and remedies of debtors and creditors in the event of com- 
mercial failure. What kind of a law would we make? 

First of all, I am very sure we would insist that this perfect law 
of ours should be a uniform law throughout the forty-eight states, so 
that the business man here selling goods upon credit to citizens of 
other states might not have his sales subjected to forty-seven differing 
and confusing systems of state jurisprudence. We would want it uniform 
so that he would be able to go to his attorney, in the event of the in- 
solvency of some debtor, and learn from that attorney, after laying be- 
fore him all the facts, what were his rights and remedies, what would be 
the court procedure necessary for him to take. Uniform laws protecting 
insolvent estates and regulating dealings between debtor and creditor 
are absolutely essential to preserve confidence and credit in business 
dealings between the citizens of different states. 

Has it ever occurred to you, indeed, that one of the very reasons 
why the original thirteen, newly-liberated, colonies formed themselves 
into the United States of America and framed the Constitution which we 
all revere, in fact the chiefest reason was that the colonists came to know 
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that it was necessary, in order to obtain the blessings of liberty and to 
secure the welfare of themselves and their posterity, that there should 
be uniform laws throughout all the thirteen new states governing and 
regulating trade, commerce and industry and the credit system of doing 
business upon which they were founded. So, one hundred and twenty- 
two years ago they assembled in convention at Philadelphia and there 
placed in the Constitution of the United States in the very first article 
thereof, as being subjects upon which all were agreed, as to which there 
was no dissentient voice those twin provisions for the regulation by 
uniform laws throughout the United States of trade, commerce, indus- 
try and credits, which we know today as the “Inter-State Commerce” 
clause and that equally important and vital clause giving to congress 
“power to enact uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States”; as if our forefathers,—in those days of stage coaches 
and sailing craft, when railroads, steamboats, telegraphs and telephones 
were unknown and undreamed of, when the United States was com- 
posed of simply the thirteen little states lying along the Atlantic coast, 
with a total population not much more than that of New York City,— 
as if those men in their mind’s eye saw a great continent, composed 
of forty-eight empire states, teaming with ninety-two millions of people, 
its every part joined to its every other part by thousands and thousands 
of miles of railroad, telegraph, telephone, post roads, rivers, canals and 
great lakes, and, so seeing, provided in that instrument that uniform laws 
should govern the dealings of the citizens of one state with the citizens 
of other states throughout the entire country; thus superimposing upon 
the forty-eight differing and confusing systems of state jurisprudence 
of today relating to insolvency matters, this one vast uniform net- 
work of rights and remedies and court procedure governing the relations 
of men to men in the most distant parts of the country, in the most 
minute ramifications, which we know today as the National Bankruptcy 
Law. So I am sure that our perfect law would be a uniform law on 
the subject of -insolvency throughout the United States. 

Another thing that we would insist upon in our perfect law would 
be, that it should provide for most ample and thorough investigation into 
the affairs of the failing debtor. Now, it is a theory among lawyers that 
truth is private property. That truth should be carefully guarded is 
conceded on all sides, but the way lawyers guard it is the way one guards 
champagne—by bottling it up to keep it from exposure. So it is that 
the lawyer at every step of his examination of a witness in our ordinary 
courts is liable to be challenged with the objection that he is going 
outside of the proper scope of his examination. If you simply try to 
examine into the affairs of a debtor in a general way to find out just 
where your money has gone, your opponent will rise to his feet and 
call out to the court, “We object—this is nothing but a fishing excur- 
sion!” whereupon His Honor will look down upon you, over his glasses, 
and inquire, “What do you expect to prove?” If you reply, “We don’t 
know what we can prove. This is the debtor. We have lost our money 
through trusting him. He is supposed to know about his affairs, but we 
don’t know what we can prove. We are simply trying to find out.” 
Thereupon His Honor will draw about him his robes of ermine and sen- 
tentiously declare, “Fishing excursions are forbidden.” But the very 
first thing that happens in the bankruptcy court is that we all “go fishing.” 
The bankrupt is put upon the stand, his wife, their relatives, their 
friends, those particularly with whom he has had business dealings on 
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the eve of insolvency; they are subjected to an examination practically 
without scope or limitation, more searching and inquisitorial than any 
examination under any other law or in any other court in the land. 
Why, the wife is even denied the privilege of refusing to divulge private 
communications or business transactions between her and her husband, 
which is a privilege allowed in every other court in the country. In 
other courts the examiner is continually thwarted in the endeavor to 
discover why it is that the wife has been growing richer right along 
whilst the husband has been growing poorer, the creditors holding the 
bag, by this privilege which husband and wife have of refusing to 
answer any questions that may divulge communications or business tran- 
sactions occurring between them in private. In the bankruptcy courts 
this privilege does not exist. There never was a system of jurisprudence 
given to the business men that so thoroughly realized the ideal of investi- 
gation into the affairs of failing debtors. The cardinal principle of 
bankruptcy law of bankruptcy courts is “Let in the light of truth.” 
Surely our perfect law that you and I would frame would have as ample 
means for the investigation of the insolvent affairs as does the law which 
we have been criticising! 

Another thing that we would insist upon in our perfect law would 
be that the compensation of the officers of the court should be most 
carefully and economically limited, with all “extra” compensations cut 
off. It is “extra compensation” that is the favorite method of robbing 
insolvent estates in state courts. An old lawyer of long experience was 
once testifying before me several years ago about the compensation of 
an assignee for the benefit of creditors. He said, frankly, “The statu- 
tory compensation of the assignee is a small matter; he gets his real 
pay out of the ‘extra compensation’ which the court can grant him with- 
out limit in its discretion.” Ever since the amendment of 1910 to the 
bankruptcy law all the officers of the bankruptcy court have been placed 
upon the businesslike basis of commissions on actual cash realized, at 
rates carefully adjusted to the different services performed and to the 
amounts involved, and having this additional priceless protection, the 
prohibition of all extra compensation whatsoever! The concluding sec- 
tion, indeed, of the bankruptcy law emphasizes the spirit and intent of 
that law towards economy of administration, for it reads, “neither the 
referee, receiver, nor trustee, shall receive, nor shall the court allow 
him any further or different compensation under any form or guise 
than that expressly prescribed in this act,’ and to-day the complaint 
among the lawyers is that the compensation of receivers and trustees is 
too low. The bankruptcy law of the United States stands to-day as the 
most carefully and economically guarded law ever given to the business 
community for the administration of insolvent estates. 

And finally, we would insist that this perfect law of ours should 
provide for notices to creditors, who are the beneficiaries of the insolvent 
estate, so that they might know what is going on. The trouble with all 
state court administration is that the creditors are kept in the dark, the 
lawyers do it all and creditors don’t even have the courtesy of notices 
sent to them. And yet there is peculiar necessity for creditors to be 
kept informed of the progress of insolvency administration. Insolvency 
litigation differs from other forms of litigation. In other litigations 
there are always two parties sitting on.opposite sides of the trial table, 
each watching the other’s every movement, letting no mistake or laxity 
escape; but insolvency litigation, whether it is in a state court or in a 
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national court, is far different. It is peculiar in this, that there are 
always a great many creditors, sometimes scores and hundreds of them, 
scattered far apart and in different parts of the country, each one of 
whom is a party in the case, is interested in the insolvent fund, but each 
one of them has but a comparatively small share therein. 

hat is everybody’s business is nobody’s business ;” and so it has 
come to be true that there is nothing more helpless than an insolvent 
estate. Be it in whatever court it may be, it is the easy prey of inef- 
ficiency, indifference, slothfulness, chicanery and robbery. And so it is 
ever true that insolvent estates, whether in national courts or state courts 
must be continually watched in administration. Seeing this, the framers 
of the present law provided that notices should go out to all creditors 
of each and every important step taken in the matter, and creditors are 
invited to attend and be present at every step. They are invited to 
assemble and elect a trustee to sell the assets, run the business, carry on 
the factory and presumably they will be sensible enough to elect a business 
man and a business man of the particular trade concerned, who will 
know best how to sell the assets, run the store, or carry on the factory. 
They are notified of every sale, of all reports and of each and every im- 
portant step taken in the practical progress of the administration. The 
present bankruptcy law invites the participation of business men who are 
creditors in its administration. It is the most democratic of all laws ever 
passed by any law-making power; it is the business man’s owm law. 

Whatever faults of administration have crept into bankruptcy are 
due in great part to the failure of business men to take advantage of 
these invitations to participate in the administration, so freely extended 
to them by law. They are entitled at any time under the bankruptcy law 
to assemble at creditors’ meetings called by themselves at the expense of 
the estate to consider the progress of the administration and there they 
may advise the trustee or may protest against his administration, making 
things pretty hot for him, if they wish to do so. But bankruptcy adminis- 
tration so far has been getting along without the aid of business men. 
Instead of doing their duties in this regard, business men have sat back 
and oftentimes grumbled at the law. Bankruptcy administration has been 
getting along with only the lawyers help, thus limping along on one leg. 
And I can say for the lawyers that it has been getting along pretty well 
for such a cripple. The fault is not with the lawyers, is not with the 
referees, is not with the district judge, is not with that law itself, but it is 
with the business men who up to this time have been so derelict in their 
duties. 

Has it ever occurred to you that referees and the district judges 
might welcome co-operation on your part. In regard to the actual ques- 
tion of receiverships, why don’t you propose some method of .co-opera- 
tion? There are in your midst, organizations composed of the best men 
of each trade, hardware associations, drygoods associations, boot and shoe 
associations, and a multitude of other associations of each and every 
trade and industry. Why don’t these different organizations assemble and 
make out lists of those of their members who will volunteer to act in the 
interest of the entire trade in failures occurring in their midst im the par- 
ticular line of business with which they are acquainted? Why don’t they 
present these lists to the referee and the district judge and tell them that 
these men are men behind whom the different organizations stand, in 
whom the trade will have confidence, who will be glad to do what they can 
to redeem their trade from the fault of the failure. 
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Again, the same thing can be done with appraisers, so that the ap- 
praising of insolvent estates may be rightly done. So I would ask you 
why don’t you try to co-operate with the district courts im the administra- 
tion of this law whose right administration means so much to each and 
all of you in your different trades? 

Each one of us has his work to do in the world. It is not given to the 
most of us to do that work save along the lines of his daily occupation. 
The credit man, then, must expect to do his work in making the world 
better along the line of credit work. But what a grand work lies before 
him there,—the aiding to make better the administration of that vast sys- 
tem of jurisprudence which has been framed for the protection of the 
credit system of doing business, in which his own livelihood is so much 
involved and with which the welfare of his family ard of his children and 
their posterity is now and always will be intertwined. What better work 
could a man hope to do than this? So that the credit men when he 
comes to look back upon a life-work done may say “I rest content. I 
used the talent that the Lord gave me. I did what I could in the world, 
and I feel, after all, that the world is a bit better for my having lived 
and worked in it, for I have tried to labor faithfully in the sphere that 
seemed to be mine.’ 


The Fundamentals That Control Conditions 


Government reports regarding production during the past year in 
our great staples are sufficiently complete to give a very approximate 
idea of the fundamentals upon which depends our commercial progress. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the corn crop for 1911, which 
is materially less than that in 1910, being 2,776,301,000 bushels for 1911, 
against 3,125,713,000 in 1910, and against a five-year average from 
1905-1909 of 2,733,751,000 bushels. In connection with this, the com- 
parative prices of corn are interesting; on November 1, 1911, the price 
was 64.7c a bushel at the farm, against 62.6c on November 1, 1910, while 
the December Ist price was in 1909, 59.6c per bushel, in 1908, 60.6c, in 
1907, 51.6c. Since 1882, the December ist price of corn has not before 
exceeded 6oc per bushel, except in 1901, when the figure was 60.5c. The 
IQII price does not give a very satisfactory outlook for low prices in 
meats. 

The wheat crop for 1911 is estimated at 655,516,000 bushels against 
695,443,000 bushels in 1910, and an average for the five-year period, 
1905-1909, of 692,824,000 bushels. The average farm price for wheat 
on November 1, I91I, is 91.5c per bushel, against 90.5c on November 
I, 1910. This places the farm value of the entire wheat crop for 1911 
at about $600,000,000, against $621,000,000 in 1910, and $730,000,000 in 
1909. 

In the cotton crop, while the government estimate is not yet pre- 
sented, high authorities estimate it at 14,650,000 bales, which makes the 
fourth big crop of cotton since 1898. The exporting price for cotton in 
the month of October was only 9.8c per pound, against 14.4c per pound 
in October of last year, which would indicate the probability that cotton 
will not maintain during this season the high valuation it has secured 
in past seasons. 

While all these figures present reasonable ground for a substantial 
business during the coming season, they surely do not offer ground for 
anything but conservative expansion. It is probable that in some lines 
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prices will continue disappointingly high, resulting in no material reduc- 
tion in the cost of living, because unsatisfactory conditions during the 
past season in other parts of the world, particularly Europe, have created 
a shortage which must be partly cared for from the United States, and 
this fact naturally will result in strong prices, certainly in food products, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

One of the commentaries on business conditions during the past 
year is the sum which investors will receive during the current month, 
being estimated at over $100,000,000, representing dividends and inter- 
est disbursements by railroads, industrial and traction corporations. This 
sum compares with a little over $97,000,000 a year ago, or an increase of 
$3,000,000. Of the grand total, dividends will furnish $53,500,000, an 
increase of a million and a half. Industrial corporations will distribute 
among stockholders $36,000,000. Steam railways and street railways 
show a slight gain over last year. Interest payments will amount to 


$47,000,000, against $45,000,000, the increase representing new bond 
and note issues. 


A Long Drawn Out and Costly Game of Hide and Seek 


Apropos of the interest which the Association is taking in the 
investigation and prosecution of commercial fraud, the case of Gray 
and Tyner, two of the most desperate criminals in the catalogue of 
commercial crime, may profitably be reviewed. In various BULLETINS 
of several months ago the history of these dare-devils was presented, 
but piece-meal, and now through D. L. Sawyer, who formerly was 
chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee of the 
National Association, the bits of a startling tale of crime have been 
gathered together in sequence, and are here presented. The case 
offers a striking illustration of the need of a national prosecution 
fund, because it will be seen that there is scarcely a market of the 
country which was not preyed upon by this daring Gray. 

Mr. Sawyer says: 

“Samuel D. Gray, whom many of our readers remember to their 
sorrow under this name and numerous aliases, is still behind prison 
bars and will remain so for a number of years if our Investigation and 
Prosecution Committee can find the necessary witnesses. 

“Gray became prominent by reason of his skill and boldness in 
fraud about ten or twelve years ago, when he became involved in a 
deal in Florida and the government moved after him. Escaping from 
there, he went to Porto Rico, going into the grocery business, induc- 
ing a prominent minister of New York City, who was sojourning 
in Porto Rico, to endorse his paper, on the strength of which he 
obtained a large amount of merchandise, sold it and then left suddenly. 

' “Gray was next heard of in Arizona where he worked for a party 
whom he later bought out, running the business about four or five 
months, when he made a disastrous fraudulent failure and left that 
part of the country. He was next heard of on the Pacific Coast in 
numerous smaller transactions, and a little later in the State of Wash- 
ington, where he made a failure in which he fleeced numerous jobbers 
in the coast cities. From there he went to Mullen, Idaho, where he 
was in business a short time, made a quick sell out, pocketed the 
proceeds and left without paying his bills. 

“Next Gray was heard of at Miles City, Montana, where he ran 
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a business for a few months and made another bad failure. The stock 
there was sold by the bankruptcy court to one H. Harris, of Billings, 
for whom Gray worked for a time and a little later Harris moved a 
part of his stock to Red Lodge, Montana, where an alleged sale was 
made to George H. Tyner, a brother-in-law of Gray, whom Gray had 
induced to come from Florida to help him work his fraudulent 
schemes. 

“The Montana business ran for a few months in the name oi 
Tyner, but he was merely a figure-head. Gray was the prevailing 
spirit, transacted all of the business, bought the goods, had many of 
them diverted and just before the failure, packed up a large amount 
which was shipped to Denver, Colorado, and when they had realized 
all they could on it, both men decamped, leaving the remnants for 
the creditors. They were next heard of in Denver, from which point 
they made a trip or two to Trinidad, Colorado, and also to Seattle 
Washington, taking trunks with them in which it was supposed the) 
carried a large amount of merchandise, which was disposed of before 
returning. They later returned to Denver and were introduced t 
a Kentucky woman who was in Denver for her health and who hac 
saved up about $3,000 cash in her lifetime; through their smooth 
conversations and by presenting numerous letters, purported to b: 
signed by bankers and prominent business men (all of which it was 
later learned, were forgeries) they induced this lady to put $3,00 
into a business to be opened at Golden, Colorado, they agreeing to 
put in a like amount. Their share never went into the business. 
They then induced this same woman to sign a property statemen 
in blank, Gray stating to her that he was in a big rush to go eas! 
to buy goods, and would fill it out later, which he did, putting in th: 
figures he desired. With this property statement in his possession, 
he bought large quantities of goods in the east. The agencies investi 
gated the signer of the statement and finding her of irreproachable 
character and in possession of some money, it was easy to obtain 
goods. 

“Some of these goods reached Golden, but many of them were 
diverted at Denver and shipped to other places. The business ran 
about thirty days, at which time Gray pretended to be called east 
on account of his sister’s illness and a few days later his brother-in- 
law, Tyner, also left. Upon investigation it was found that the busi- 
ness had been looted and all the money taken, as well as many ot 
the goods. During the last week or two of that business, Gray an 
Tyner sold goods at ridiculous prices in order to turn them into 
money, which was carried away by the two principals, leaving the 
woman whose money had gone into the business. practically penniles-. 

“The Adjustment Bureau of the Denver Credit Men’s Association 
began the hunt then for Gray and his partner, finally capturing Tyne’, 
At this point the National Association of Credit Men entered the chase 
and the chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee 
attended the trial of Tyner, at which time he was convicted. A de-- 
perate effort was made by Tyner’s friends to buy off the prosecution 
and had it not been for the interest taken in this case by the Nation: ! 
Association, they might have succeeded. He was sentenced to a yeir 
in the state reformatory. 

“The hunt then was started for Gray, who in the meantime hl 
been in business in the State of Texas under the name of Schwartz. 
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He was finally picked up by the police in Kansas City, and the 
sheriff at Golden, Colorado, who held a warrant for his arrest, was 
notified and went to Kansas City. Gray denied his identity and 
defied the sheriff to take him, but the sheriff had his nerve and in the 
face of the opposition of the Kansas City police force who believed 
he was not the man wanted, took him back to Golden. Just before 
reaching Denver, Gray confessed to the sheriff that he was the man 
wanted. When he saw the evidence against him, he pleaded guilty 
and received his sentence. 

“In the meantime the chairman of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee of the National Association went to Helena, Montana, 
where he secured an indictment before the United States Grand Jury 
against both Gray and Tyner in the Montana district. In the mean- 
time the Washington authorities had obtained an indictment against 
Gray in that district and when he was released in Colorado, he was 
arrested and taken to Washington. At this trial he was convicted 
and sentenced to the state penitentiary for an indeterminate term 
of from one to five years. The prosecuting attorney hoped to give 
him a life sentence on the ground of his being a habitual criminal. 
He was, however, unable to sustain this charge and Gray was sen- 
tenced as above stated. 

“In August, 1910, Tyner was tried in the Montana district and 
convicted. The Montana indictment still hangs over Gray and, upon 
his release in Washington, it is hoped to take him to Montana and 
give him as long a term, if not longer, than he received in Washington. 

“Gray is undoubtedly one of the smoothest criminals in the 
United States. He is a fellow of excellent appearance physically and 
is said to be American by birth and parentage. He used numerous 
aliases in transacting his business at different points. So far as known 
one jobber was fleeced on three different occasions by the same party 
under different names. 

' “The prosecution and conviction of Gray and Tyner is a great 
victory and it will have a wholesome effect on people of this class. 
The longer Gray can be kept behind the bars, the better and safer 
it will be for the jobbing interests of the United States.” 


The business man has a tendency to forget that laws do not 
enforce themselves. It seems hard sometimes to impress upon him 
that they have to be enforced. Now, the initiative in enforcing 
certain classes of laws must be taken by the business man. The 
National Bankruptcy Law belongs to one of these. But how can you 
take the initiative in enforcing this law unless you understand it? 
You must know the law and learn to use it in order to secure your 
rights and be sure of your duties. If the credit man in any community, 
and especially credit men in co-operation, go to work in the right 
way, they can make the bankruptcy law and bankruptcy courts far 
more efficient instruments for bringing about practical justice and 
substantial results in business failures than they are at present. First 
know the law, then use it. 
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An Efficient Credit Department a Vital Necessity in 
Handling the Business of a Commercial Bank 


By JosepH B. MARTINDALE, PRESIDENT OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK oF New York. 


(Address before the American Bankers’ Association Convention of 1911) 


As no two concerns in the same line of business conduct their affairs 
along identical lines, it is needless to say that, by reason of the fact that 
the clientele and business of one bank differs from that of another bank 
(located in any large city), no general rule can be enunciated that will 
successfully apply in regulating the policy of two banks whose business 
is entirely different. 

The clientele of many banks is composed of banking houses, brok- 
erage houses and large corporations, railroad and industrial ; the clientele 
of another bank (located in a different section of the same city) is prin- 
cipally composed of merchants, manufacturers, importers, jobbers and 
houses in all branches of mercantile business. 

It is narrow, and unjust as well, to set one’s standard up as the only 
standard by which all banks should manage their affairs, and criticize 
the investments made by other institutions whose business is entirely 
different from that of your own. 

There are, of course, general rules which apply to the management 
of all banks, and it is unnecessary for me to enumerate them, but I am 
constrained to suggest that the funds of every bank should be carefully 
and conservatively invested, and that special interests should not be per- 
mitted to absorb such a large percentage of its loanable funds that cus- 
tomers who are not in the “special class” find it difficult to obtain rea- 
sonable and necessary accommodation. 

Most of the loans and discounts of a bank purely commercial, 
whether to its own customers or those not its customers, are made simply 
on the promise of the borrower to pay, as represented by his unsecured 
note, and it is vitally essential that the management of every commercial 
bank should be keenly alive to the necessity of a properly equipped or- 
ganization to handle such paper so that the best results for the profit 
and loss account at the end of each year shall be produced. 

The affairs of a bank should not be permitted to rest in the hands 
of one or two men. The more knowledge the other officers and senior 
clerks have of the bank’s affairs, the better, for better results are at- 
tained thereby for the bank. This is a matter of vital importance in the 
organization of any institution, and experience has taught me that the 
best results come through the adoption of a broad policy of educating 
the brightest men and developing them gradually to accept high responsi 
bilities. I have followed this policy of development closely with a great 
deal of satisfaction, and, little by little, our men are growing up to ac 
cept and handle responsibilities satisfactorily, which means much fo: 
the continuation of the success of our own institution. 

It is also of the greatest importance, in commercial banks especially, 
that their equipment in what to them is a most vital department, viz.. 
the credit department, be thoroughly efficient. Men should be selected 
when they are young fellows for appointment in the credit department 
should be schooled and drilled thoroughly along advanced lines and ideas 
As they develop they are capable of relieving the officers of the institu 
tion of a great deal of detail. The officer, whose final “yes” or “no” 
means a profit or a loss for the bank, should not be tied down to dif 
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ferent analyses, which can be handled by younger men, when they have 
had a sufficient amount of instruction and training. Some men have a 
natural aptitude for study analyses, both from a theoretical and practical 
standpoint, and this natural aptitude applies with as much force in credits 
as it does in any of the sciences and professions. In other words, every 
young man is not adapted by nature to make a success in the work of a 
credit department. Young men who have this aptitude or leaning should 
be placed in a position where they can, through study and training, 
develop so that they will be able to relieve the officers of the institution, 
and through their study and analysis of each proposition become valuable 
aids to an official who must make the finai decision. 

After some years of experience, I am free to say that the persona! 
equation has a great influence upon an officer of an institution in making 
his decision, and determining whether to say “yes” or “no” to a proposi- 
tion. There is something about every man’s personality that affects the 
man with whom he comes in contact, and no one, in my opinion, no 
matter how strong his own personality may be, is free from this influence 
to a greater or less extent. Sometimes we are wofully deceived in per- 
sonalities, and it is well always, in my opinion (and we have practiced it 
for a long time past), to have the credit department analyze carefully 
from a purely impersonal and cold-blooded standpoint the statements 
filed, eliminating entirely the personal element. 

Some of the best talkers and some of the most attractive personalities 
are the poorest business men; therefore, we must never let the per- 
sonality or persuasive powers of a good talker influence us to make a 
loan or investment until we have looked carefully into other matters 
of importance which are vital to our interests. 

A number of incidents have come up under my observation in recent 
years, presenting matters which looked trifling, caused us to exercise 
caution, and thereby avoid losses. I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of a realization of the fact that there is nothing too trifling, 
nothing seemingly too small, nothing which seems of minor importance 
that comes up in the daily transactions of any institution that may not 
be full of vital import, to which the closest attention and scrutiny should 
be given. 

To be practical, rather than to generalize or theorize,—I have always 
claimed that in every line of business a certain amount of money in- 
vested in capital, together with a certain amount of borrowed money 
(which is working capital for the time being) should produce a certain 
volume of business under ordinary and normal conditions. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that normal business conditions prevail, this 
turnover, if you please, should produce a certain amount of gross profit 
at the end of the year; against this gross profit are the usual charges, 
such as the necessary expenses of conducting the business, etc., leaving 
after all, a net profit of a certain amount, against which the withdrawals 
of the partners, or dividends declared, are charged, leaving a balance to 
be applied to the credit or debit side of the profit and loss account.. We 
might state it in another way, viz., a stated amount of capital (borrowed 
as well as invested) should allow a concern in every line of business to 
carry a certain amount of merchandise. This merchandise later is con- 
verted into bills and accounts receivable; later on into cash; and upon 
these transactions, subject to the charges of conducting the business, 
there should be realized a certain amount of net profit. All of these 
items in a well-organized and well-conducted business should be in rel- 
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ative proportion one to the other. And if the best results are to be at- 
tained, the management of any concern will see to it that each dolla: 
of its capital carries its proportion of merchandise, and will also see to it 
that the merchandise is moved rapidly and converted into a bill o1 
account receivable; and that its outstandings are-promptly collected, and 
that its cash is used to reduce materially, or entirely liquidate, its indebt- 
edness, thereby saving interest and expense. We have in a number oi 
instances followed this natural sequence in business and have found any 
number of instances where each dollar of capital (invested or borrowed ) 
was not performing its full duty, and following the matter still further 
we found this condition due either to extraordinary expenses or losses, 
or to indolence and a lack of an aggressive policy in handling the affairs 
of the concern. There are invariable “ear-marks” which will denote a 
condition of this kind, and it is our duty to find them and learn their 
meaning. 

As an example, we have the accounts of a number of houses in the 
same interior city in identically the same line of business. While the 
amount of their capital varies, and consequently their volume of busi- 
ness, we can each year, by working out the percentages, see which con- 
cern is obtaining the best results upon the amount of its capital. I hav« 
always believed that this can be scientifically worked out upon the per- 
centage basis of capital, borrowed money, amount of sales, amount of 
expenses, amount of profit, gross and net; and I believe that in justice 
to all institutions which are lenders of money the information upon 
which these percentages can be calculated should be freely given by 
the borrower. 

It was the practice of banks years ago to loan money without re- 
ceiving statements, whereas the custom of filing statements now is al- 
most universal. The mere figures of the various items composing the as- 
sets and liabilities of a firm or corporation are an improvement over 
the old order of things, but there are various details, such as the amount 
of sales, gross profit, expense of conducting business, net profit, losses, 
withdrawals, dividends paid, etc., which are as necessary as the 
amount of cash, bills and accounts receivable, merchandise and the 
other items on the asset side of a firm’s or corporation’s statement, 
and the amount of bills and accounts payable and other items on the 
liability side of the same statement. Some people may think this 
is inquisitorial, but I believe you will all agree with me that, wher« 
a bank is loaning money upon the unsecured obligation of any concern, 
it is perfectly within the right of the bank officer to request (not out o/ 
curiosity or in an arbitrary spirit) the fullest details covering all of the 
transactions of a concern’s affairs. This information, of course, is ab- 
solutely confidential, and no bank officer, who realizes the confidential! 
relations that exist between a depositor and the bank, will ever divulg« 
to the concern’s competitor, or anybody else, the details furnished hin 
in the strictest confidence. 

Furthermore, the writer has always believed that an independent 
audit by a firm of certified public accountants of undoubted standing and 
reliability is desirable, and too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
advisability, both from the standpoint of the borrower as well as lende: 
of at least once a year having the affairs of a firm or corporation ex- 
amined and audited by a high-class firm of accountants or auditors 
Without wishing to cast the slightest suspicion or reflection upon the re- 
liability and authenticity of statements prepared by the firm or corpora- 
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tion, there can be no question that an independent audit must be very 
much more satisfactory to the firm and corporation than if it were pre- 
pared by themselves. We all are apt to run in grooves, and having pre- 
pared our statements (and probably our forefathers before us) in the 
same manner for the last twenty, thirty or forty years; we still go on 
preparing them in the same old way, and are not ready and eager to 
adopt improved methods. When the statement of a business is prepared 
by men of wide experience and of undoubted integrity they naturally 
will see where the system of the firm or corporation might be improved, 
and will offer suggestions which will increase the earning capacity of 
the concern by decreasing its expenses or adding to its volume of busi- 
ness, Or increasing its efficiency in other ways. An independent audit 
conveys to the lender of money the knowledge that the affairs of the 
firm or corporation whose paper he is considering have been examined 
by a disinterested party of experience and standing, and that, as a result, 
the figures submitted are unbiased. This custom is becoming, as one 
might say, universal, and where a few years ago we received only a very 
small percentage of statements prepared by a¢countants, we now have 
any number sent each year; we know, indeed,;of many instances where 
the monthly trial balances are prepared by accountants who spend from 
a day to three days each month in going over the previous month’s 
business, and at the end of the firm’s or corporation’s fiscal year they 
have an inventory prepared under their own supervision, value the 
stock of merchandise themselves, audit the books thoroughly for the full 
year and prepare an unprejudiced statement of the concern’s affairs. 
This is a very important matter, and one that is equally beneficial to the 
firm or corporation as it is to the loaning institution. This system of 
independent accounting is almost universal in England and Canada. It 
in no way reflects upon the good faith, truthfulness or integrity of any 
concern to suggest that it have its affairs periodically audited by a firm 
of certified public accountants. 

I think it is advisable for every large bank to have one or more of 
the members of its credit department a thoroughly equipped auditor, for 
there has been a number of instances when we have been called upon 
to go over the books of some of our concerns, and have sent one of our 
own employees to do so, satisfactory results following. 

We have always taken the stand that, where a concern is selling 
its paper through brokers or borrowing of its banks, it should settle 
its merchandise obligations in the shortest possible time and obtain the 
very best discounts for so doing. It certainly is not good business 
procedure for a\firm to borrow money and then allow its bills to run to 
maturity, and in some instances past maturity. It has been our practice 
for many years to make trade investigations and revise our reports every 
six months or every year at least; and if we learn as a result of these 
inquiries that our borrowers are not taking advantage of the best trade 
discounts we bring it to their attention immediately. There are times, 
of course, when business conditions are abnormal, and naturally under 
such conditions you cannot be too exact in enforcing this rule, but as 
a general proposition we believe it is prompted by good banking and 
business logic. ‘ 

It is most desirable in order to safeguard one’s investments that 
banks, not only in the same city, but in neighboring cities, exchange tn- 
formation to the fullest extent. It has been our experience that where 
this plan is adopted it works to the decided advantage of all concerned, 
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and there have been very few instances where we have had any occasion 
to regret that we have been perfectly frank and open in answering the 
inquiries we receive daily and almost hourly from our friends in our 
city and in other cities, giving them the result of our experience in 
handling any of our accounts. This is of vital importance to all con- 
cerned, and it is our earnest hope that this free interchange of opinions 
will continue to expand. 

I think we all will agree with the statement that credit is too easily 
obtained in this country, for while I appreciate that the development 
and expansion of the country depends upon the free extension of credit, 
my observation has taught me to believe that one of the cheapest instru. 
ments of commerce in the United States to-day is credit. It is not my 
purpose in this article to criticise, but merely to emphasize the fact that 
we are all apt to grant credit too liberally. This applies both to banks 
and note brokers. I am constrained to call attention to the fact that 
many small houses are borrowing money in the open market to-day 
through brokers yet, by reason of the limited amount of their capital and 
volume of business, are not warranted in so doing. The danger to the 
man with a moderate capital is that he regards this money which he 
has borrowed as permanent working capital. This encourages him to 
inflate his business beyond prudent lines, and suddenly, when disturb 
ances in the business world occur, he finds himself far from shore with 
his obligations maturing and no facilities to meet them. It always hap- 
pens at such times that collections are slow, which but adds to his 
quandary. We have seen so many instances of this nature that we cannot 
too strongly urge the necessity for care and conservatism. To discourage 
the small fellow (or the big fellow, too, as a matter of fact) from ex- 
panding his business too largely upon borrowed money represented by 
his obligations sold in the open market, maturing in four to six months, 
is in nine cases out of ten of direct benefit to the man himself. 

In this connection I believe that the banks and the note brokers 
should work closely together, for equal benefits are to be derived in a 
free interchange of views, experiences and ideas. There is a desire on the 
part of many brokerage houses to co-operate with the banks in this 
respect and to give freely such information as the banks require. 

Two or three years ago the American Bankers’ Association took up 
the question of the registration of notes sold in the open market, the 
theory of such registration being that upon application at the office of the 
registrar the prospective purchaser of the notes might obtain the amount 
of the notes outstanding at a certain period. This, however, was seen to 
be very difficult to accomplish, one reason being that many borrowers were 
using three or four brokerage houses to handle their paper at the same 
time. If this question is to be taken up again in the future, it would be 
advisable as a first step in that direction to urge borrowers using broker 
age houses to confine their operations to two houses at the most. All 
will appreciate that there are some of the very best commercial houses 
selling their paper which have strongly objected to this matter of the 
registration of notes, and at the present time at least it would be ver) 
difficult to put this suggestion into operation. 

In investing the funds of a bank, one’s first thought is safety, but 
equally as important is it that one should invest his institution’s funds in 
flexible assets, and there is no class of investments superior to a mer- 
chant’s note of undoubted standing and responsibility. The panic of 
1907 and its aftermath, with the small percentage of commercial failures 
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and the gradual but steady liquidation which has taken place from that 
time up to the present, prove conclusively that this class of investments, 
if examined thoroughly and selected carefully, is ideal. 

I do not mean by this that it is possible to invest your funds for all 
time in commercial paper without sometimes facing a loss, but the ex- 
perience of the last three years and the information derived from a study 
of the statements received during that period show how gradually, but 
steadily, our manufacturers and merchants have been able to reduce their 
liabilities through corresponding reductions either in the amount of their 
merchandise or in the amount of their bills and accounts receivable, 
without serious result to themselves or to their creditors. Looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of a commercial banker I think you will 
all. agree with me that a short-time obligation is preferable to a long- 
time obligation, no matter how good intrinsically the latter may be. 

Bearing upon this matter of flexibility, I am constrained to mention 
the fact that, from the standpoint of good banking, it is not in the 
province of any bank to furnish permanent working capital for any one 
of its depositors. A bank whose liabilities are all payable on demand 
should observe closely the well-established rule which has been demon- 
strated by years of experience to be absolutely fundamental and correct, 
viz., that its borrowers should at sometime during each twelve months 
liquidate their indebtedness to the bank for a reasonable period of time. 
In my opinion this is neither unjust nor arbitrary, and is dictated by 
well-demonstrated and sound banking and business logic. 

I am constrained in closing to mention briefly to you how important 
the matter of the investment of a bank’s funds in commercial paper is 
to the business interests of this country, and how vital it is to the de- 
velopment of the country. Such a large percentage of our commercial 
business is conducted upon borrowed capital that if our country and each 
trade and every industry are to reach their greatest development it is 
essential that banks in all parts of the country should be in a position 
to handle these means for our development and expansion understand- 
ingly and safely. Looking at this subject in its broader sense, and not 
from the standpoint of individual bankers, you will agree that if this 
country and its business interests are to reach their highest development 
it is ‘our duty to assist in this development by granting credit to our 
agriculturists, our manufacturers and our merchants conservatively and 
safely, but freely, and not to use the funds of our institutions to promote 
and foster speculative enterprises. I cannot too strongly urge upon 
bankers their duty to the legitimate business interests of this country 
to be prepared to handle intelligently this great mountain of credit that 
enters into our daily transactions. 

In conclusion, I would briefly summarize some of the safeguards 
to be employed in investing our funds: 

1. Know your man thoroughly and be frank with him. 

2. Examine his statements carefully. 

3. Examine closely his trade record. 

.. 4. .Examine his transactions with his banks and brokers. _ 

5. Be frank and truthful with the other fellows when they make 
inquiries of you. 

..6,, Above all, realize that you are the trustees for other people, 
and that it is not your own funds you are handling. This thought, | 
believe, is the best safeguard of all.” 
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Missing Debtors 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information 
regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 

Wolf Levitin, formerly in the hardware and house furnishing 
business at 825 Third Ave., New York City, said to’be a carpenter by 
trade; 

Joseph K. Antonoff, in the grocery business at North Fork, W. Va.; 

Louis Dubnickofe, formerly in the grocery business at 2923 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. (see description and notice of reward under 
“Notes” in this BULLETIN) ; 

William A. Porter, formerly in the grocery business at Clinton, 
Ill. ; came originally from Corbetton, Ontario, was heard of at Toronto, 
and is now thought to be in California; 

Joseph R. McCabe, Williamsville, Del. ; 

Hugo Nolan, formerly operating under the style of “The San 
Francisco Knitting Mills,” at 1955 Mission St., San Francisco, thought 
to have returned to the Atlantic Coast states, from which he origi- 
nally came; 


D. E. Cusick, formerly of Frankford, Indiana; former home was 
in Rossville, Ill. ; 

A. B. Carmody, doing business as A. B. Carmody Co., plumbers 
and steam fitters at Spokane, Washington, thought to have returned 
to New York State, where he formerly was in business; 

Robert Michael, formerly doing business as the Empire Shirt 
Waist Co.. at 27 East 21st St., New York City; 

William Plumb, formerly in agricultural implement line at Meri- 
den, Conn. ; 

Barnet Siegal, formerly at 1859 Third Ave., New York, N. Y.; 

J. Rubin, 713 D St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 

R. G. Dungan, formerly of Anderson, Ind., later, in 1906, at 1998 
Wilcox Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., and in 1908 at the Hotel Collins, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Mike Meek, electrical contractor, formerly of Cordell, Oklahoma ; 

S. G. Green, formerly at 721 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 
traced to Seattle, Wash. ; 

J. W. Miller, whose real name is J. W. Malowski, formerly doing 
business at 20 Congress St., Bradford, Pa.; 

Milton Bernhard, Pittsburg, Pa., formerly at Baltimore, Md.; 

Bernhard Stiefel, 108 Worth St., New York, N. Y.; 

Bernhard Kramer, 106 Worth St., New York, N. Y.; 

H. (Hattie) Davis, 25 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y.; 

Wm. Barker, in bakery business at Long Branch, N. J.; 

Sims Bros.. R. P. Sims, Robards or Hanson, Kentucky; 

A. S. Piatefla, 128 Water St., New York, N. Y.; 

P. Sundock, 951 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

A. Bech, Bech bakery, 50th St. and Underwood Ave., Omaha, Neb.; 

Frank Waheat, baker, 2308 North 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Send to the National office for samples of its uniform property 
statement blanks and forms for exchanging credit information. 
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Is There Good Reason for Teaching Young Men the 
Theory of Business, and if so, How is it Best to 
Carry on such Teaching? 


Undoubtedly the number of those business men who find fault 
with the introduction of theoretic teaching in the field of business, 
is steadily diminishing. As is becoming recognized, there is no fight 
between practice and theory, at least if both are built upon a basis 
of truth. Particularly the credit men of the country have taken an 
interest in the education of the youth so that it may assume its proper place 
in the business of the country and of the world, and so they will read with 
pleasure the thoughts upon this question, to which Professor Arthur Binz, 
head of the Berlin Commercial University, gave utterance before 
delegates of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in their visit to Berlin 
a few months since. Professor Binz starts out with the question 
which is made the title of this article, as follows: “Is there good 
reason for teaching young men the theory of business, and if so, how 
is it best to carry on such teaching?” He says: 

“It would not have been necessary to learn business otherwise 
than in business thirty or forty years ago. But since then the con- 
ditions of life have altogether altered. Steam and electricity have 
made a difference between, let us say, 1850 and 1900, which was 
formerly not brought about by centuries. These differences we all 
know to be primarily of a technical nature. But then these techni- 
calities have acted geographically in opening one country to the 
other, and creating an interchange of goods unheard of’ in former 
days. The consequence is that whirlpool of social, legal, political and 
economical questions troubling our days, and for all these reasons 
a business man finds himself influenced by powers which only began 
to be noticeable to his grandfather, which already considerably 
troubled his father, and which for him may mean to be or not to be 
just according to his ability in coping with them, and mastering them 
in his particular sphere. But these questions will not be mastered by 
rule of thumb. All this modern life is far too complicated. It wants 
the undertaking of political economy, of technology, of geography, 
of commercial law and of various other things. 

“Hence the necessity of teaching a young man all this before he 
starts on practical work. Then there is another reason. Modern 
business life involves amongst others one great danger, onesidedness. 
The all round business man is becoming scarce, because the huge 
amount of work makes men specialists. Now everyone ought to be 
a specialist, but not merely that he ought to know everything about 
something, but also something about everything. But for this latter 
accomplishment there is no chance now-a-days by simply picking up 
things during practical life. The field is too large for that, and every 
man too much occupied by his special business duties. Leaders and 
employees drudge through their daily work, and unless they have 
netves of iron, they find it very difficult to obtain that broadness of 
view which they need for their own satisfaction, and for the benefit 
of their firm. Consequently they ought to have previous teaching in 
a time of life, when the mind is young, open and easy. 

“These are the reasons leading to pronounce scientific commercial 
training a necessity of the new time we are living in. And although 
doubts have been uttered by those who have not seen our students at 
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work, those who know with what eagerness they stick to their work 
are beyond all doubt. We therefore know our ground to be ‘sound, 
and though our task be difficult, there is nothing that can dishearten 
us. The only question arising is: what particular course have we to 
take, what subjects have we to teach, and how are, they taught best? 

“The general course we follow is this: We only take young men 
of a certain standing, given by that government school examination, 
that entitles them to serve one year in the army instead of three, and 
over and above that we demand them to have finished an apprentice- 
ship of two or three years which has to be testified by a certificate. 
This apprenticeship is not necessarily wanted, if a man has gone 
through three years more high school, entitling him for the Univer- 
sity. Then we prepare teachers for commercial schools, and finally 
we have not as regular students in our complete courses, but as guests 
in single lectures, mostly evening lectures, all sorts of elderly busi- 
ness men, officials, officers, lawyers, and persons of many other pro- 
fessions. Including all these we have in winter 1,928 persons attend- 
ing our classes, amongst these 488 students. In summer less, because 
Berlin is less pleasant in summer than in winter. So much for the 
students. As for the professors, they not only teach, but also do 
research work—the consequence of a particular demand made by the 
Prussian Government, that the commercial school is in every respect 
to be on the same scientific level as the University of Berlin. 

“Of the subjects we teach we put forward as a matter of course 
the so-called commercial sciences: book-keeping, understanding of 
balance sheets, business calculations and so forth. One has termed 
all this private economy as opposed, though similar to, political 
economy. 

“Then this science comes next. It means taking the scholar up 
to some great height, and from there viewing a wide land with the 
streams of wealth flowing, and the sources, connections and accumu- 
lations being visible to him and unforgotten. 

“Then languages, law, especially commercial law, insurance, things 
which every business man ought to know about. 

“In geography we put particular stress on commercial geography 
enabling a man to judge about the natural treasures of a country, 
whether according to climate and soil, it is worthy of enterprise and 
investment of capital. 

“Then last but not least physics and chemistry, each of them the 
key to the understanding of anything connected with industry, mills, 
factories, patents, and patent cases. 

“Such is a part of all details of our programme. It contains many 
items that are taught at university and polytechnical schools. Never- 
theless, the commercial school is a thing quite of its own, because it 
gives all this in two years’ time, in a nut shell, which is done nowhere 
else, but must be done here, as a young business man cannot spare 
more of his time. Here, of course, arises a difficulty. It is possible 
to be brief without being shallow? It is because we do not aim at 
making a man a complete economist, a complete lawyer, a chemist 
or an engineer. We simply want him to understand the elements of 
all this so that if in after life he has to confront a particular subject, 
he knows his way about, starting with the guide book of his knowl- 
edge in his hand, and not being at the mercy of circumstances. 
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“Tt stands to reason that this educational task is difficult and in 
fulfilling it the advice of practical business men is constantly sought.” 


A Course in Credits 


The thoroughness with which the credit men of the St. Louis asso- 
ciation have worked out a course in credits for the Y. M. C. A. School 
of Commerce will be of no little interest to credit men who believe that 
a study of the theory as well as the practice of the credit men’s de- 
partment is valuable. The plan of the committee is best understood 
through the announcement of the curriculum, as follows: 

“A practical course of instruction in credits under the direction 
of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men opened on Friday, Novem- 
ber 3, at the Ralph Sellew Institute of the St. Louis Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

“Tt consists of practical instruction by lecturers and instructors 
selected from among the members of the Association representing various 
lines of trade. 

“The object is to prepare students for actual credit department 
work, some attention being given also to the theory of credit, so that 
the underlying principles may be understood by the beginner. The work 
vi the instructor is supplemented by addresses from members of the ad- 
visory board and others who are recognized as authorities in certain 
branches of the work. A portion of the time given each recitation is 
taken up in analyzing and judging actual financial statements and credit 
cases. 

“Eight past presidents of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men 
are on the advisory board of thirty, and are taking an active interest in 
the work. Among the others are officers and credit men connected with 
several banks and our largest mercantile institutions. 

“The following text and reference books have been selected: 

“Text book— P. R. Earling, ‘Whom to Trust.’ 

“Reference Books—McLeod, ‘Theory of Credit,’ first volume; 
Prendergast, ‘Credit and Its Uses’; Cleveland, ‘Funds and Their Uses’; 
Fiske, ‘Modern Bank’; Johnson, ‘Money and Currency’; Cannon, ‘Clear- 
ing Houses’; Lawrence, ‘Making Him Pay’; Lawrence, ‘Turning Him 
Down.’ 

“An arrangement has been perfected with the Y. M. C. A., permitting 
students in the credit course, not familiar with business law, to also at- 
tend the lectures of Judge Barclay on Wednesday evenings. 

“We believe St. Louis has taken the lead in this educational move- 
ment, and our business houses should encourage their credit men and 
their understudies to give consideration to this movement. The expense 
is nominal and the young men especially should be encouraged to take 
the course, although there will be much that will be instructive and 
valuable to the older ones. 

“Geo. R. Barclay is chairman of the advisory board, and Adolph A. 
Mayne is the instructor in charge, he having unselfishly given his spare 
moments for the entire winter to this good couse. Mr. Mayne further 
donated the compensation tendered by the Y. M. C. A. for. text and 
reference books for general use. Those who are devoting their time to 
this work are deserving of much praise. 
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“Below is an outline of the Y. M. C. A. course in’ credit management : 
Lecture— 
. The Credit Man. 
The Credit Department and its Equipment. 
. Credit Department Methods in a Wholesale House. 
. Credit Department of a Modern Bank. F 
. Retail Credit. 
The Bases for the Legitimate Extension of Credit. 
. The Sources of Credit Information. 
Analysis of Credit Information. 
. The Financial Statement and its Analysis. 
. Collections and Collection Methods. 
. Credit in Economics. 
. Money and Credit. 
. Credit and Banking. 
. The Clearing House. 
. A—Public Credit. 
B—Our Credit Currency. 
. Capital Credit.” 


Why Not the Credit Men? 


It was presumably a credit man who wrote the following to the 
editor of the “St. Louis Republic :” 


The St. Louis sales managers have returned from their pilgrimage, 
and the air is rosy in St. Louis counting-rooms. Why is the credit man 
never sent “around the circle” to consume the chicken sandwiches of 
admiring communities, take automobile rides out to brandnew country 
clubs and listen to oratory bearing on the future of the great Southwest? 

A credit man’s pilgrimage would be something new under the sun. 
The visitors might hold meetings and address the embattled retailers 
upon the dangers of over confidence, the fine art of collecting and the 
perils of inflation of values in good times. 

They might travel in cars bedecked in quiet purple or lavender such 
as are put on caskets by up-to-date undertakers. Reception committees 
would have, of course, to be made up with care. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
registers would necessarily be used, and a note on each programme or 
souvenir to the effect that no man appearing there fell below an A-1 
rating, lists revised up to the hour of going to press, could not but have 
a good effect. 

Towns too small to give banquets at the opera house or the Elks’ 
Club could at least have rear-end speeches at the depot on the philosophy 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac, and the occasional but sinister conjunction 
of third-rate incomes with large, red touring cars. Mining and oil 
stocks held by the citizens might be inspected by a committee of the 
visitors in the cab of the locomotive, with the furnace door left open at 
a convenient angle. 

Such a visitation would be long remeubered by the communities 
that lay within its path, and the visitors would return to the A to K or 
L to Z desks in St. Louis business houses with the melancholy conscious- 
ness that it is better to be right than to be sales managers. 

St. Louis, Nov. 13. Rep INK. 


Perhaps some credit men get quite as many opportunities for over 
night excursions as they can relish. 

Might it not be worth while for you to take advantage of the 
present alertness of the public mind to the fire waste question by 
helping in the distribution of the Association’s leaflets on this subject? 
Your concern’s best advertising is often the indirect, especially if you 
can find a subject particularly on the people’ s mind. Write the 
National office. 
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Is There Good Ground for Giving the Selling Department 
Authority over the Credit Department? 


In connection with a debate which took place recently between the San 
Francisco Association of Credit Men and the local branch of the 
National Sales Managers’ Association, this proposition was \discussed: 
“Whether the credit manager should have the power to turn down 
new business or take steps to close an account without referring the 
same to the sales manager, whose decision should be final.” 

Among those who supported the credit department’s side of this issue 
and demanded that that department should not be shorn of any of its 
responsibility in connection with credits, was Max M. Cohn, vice- 
president of the San Francisco Association of Credit Men. Mr. Cohn 
has analyzed the situation admirably, bringing out how distinct the sell- 
ing and the credit ends of a live business are, though working in 
co-operation. 


Once upon a time a gentleman, dressed in black, walking down 
the street, was accosted by a very seedy individual who asked in a 
husky voice, “Say boss, would you give a feller ten cents to keep 
him alive?” “Certainly not,’ answered the man in black, “I’m an 
undertaker.” 

Likewise, when the proposition that “the credit manager should 
not turn down new business, nor take steps to close an account with- 
out referring same to the salesmanager whose decision should be 
final,” was first brought to my notice, I was asked if I favored the 
views it embodied, and I promptly replied like the man in black, 
“Certainly not! I’m a credit man.” The terms of this resolution may 
be reduced to a simple statement, that the final authority in the con- 
duct of a business shall be in the hands of the salesmanager. 

Now I insist that the placing of so much authority in the hands 
of a single individual is untenable. With authority goes responsibility 
and worry, and it is eminently unfair to heap so much on one pair 
of shoulders even though by nature the two departments, credits 
and sales, were so related as to be handled best by one man. 

The question under debate has no significance, and in fact has 
no existence, in a small business, as such matters naturally fall under 
review by the management of the business directly, but in a large 
business which has been organized by departments, the question 
becomes of vital importance. 

One fact that must stand unchallenged is that no concern of any 
importance can exist without a credit manager—it is therefore self- 
evident that any curtailment of authority in his department is bound 
to impair his efficiency. In any large business there is necessarily 
division of authority and power, and this is usually under four heads 
—sales, purchases, credits, finance. Of these the first two may be 
considered as a unit, and the last two as another unit simply on the 
basis of close relationship. The real purpose of any business is not 
to buy goods, or to sell’ goods, but to make money. Both purchases 
and sales are therefore useless labor and effort, unless they result 
or are expected to result in financial profit to the business. 

In any well conducted concern, the heads of the four departments 
named constitute an informal committee in continuous session for 
the welfare of the business. 
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It is, of course, merely stating an elementary fact to say that 
the function of. the sales department is to get the business, while 
the function of the credit department is to get the money, but a 
just consideration of this basic fact furnishes many arguments against 
placing such a discretion as proposed, in the hands of the selling 
force and very few in its favor. 

The proposition before us goes to the fundamental policy of the 
business. If credits are to be adapted to the salesmanager’s idea, 
the policy of the company becomes necessarily one of seeking for 
magnitude of business, thereby creating, I emphatically assert, a high 
rate of loss which is practically certain to occur. This style of busi- 
ness would have been safer years ago than it is to-day and it’ is 
steadily becoming less and less safe because the entire tendency of 
economic progress is towards a reduction of gross profits, a reduction 
of expense, and the doing of what is called a close margin business. 

We know that in many establishments the salesmanager also acts 
as credit manager, but as stated before, we can only consider the 
question before us in a broad sense and as applying to large, thoroughly 
organized concerns that have both sales and credit managers. 

There is no danger of a credit manager being too anxious to 
turn down accounts. He spends a great deal more time and thought 
on the accounts that he turns down than on the accounts that he 
passes. He realizes full well that if he makes a mistake in judgment 
and turns down an account which later develops into a gilt-edged 
proposition, he will never hear the end of it. 

A credit man’s mind becomes so well trained, that he can pre- 
dict a failure with as much certainty as an astronomer predicts an 
eclipse, and while there is absolutely nothing mysterious in either 
prediction, it is difficult for the ordinary mind to grasp. It is only 
reasonable to expect that the mind of a credit man develops along 
the line of his thoughts to such an extent that he can often discriminate 
between a good and bad account by mere intuition. 

Aside from the special training that a credit man receives, he 
has many sources of information that are not available to the sales- 
manager. He associates and exchanges information with other credit 
men, he is in close touch with the mercantile agencies, and through 
his connection with the National Association of Credit Men he is able 
to exchange credit information which is a great assistance to him in 
reaching a decision. 

I believe that in all instances when the credit manager finds it 
necessary to turn down an account he can:justify his position, and 
in most cases can convince the salesmanager that his decision i: 
cotrect. In rare cases, however, his information might be of such 
a highly confidential character that it would be dangerous to impart 
it even to the salesmanager. If the knowledge possessed by some 
credit men became common property; it might in many instance: 
precipitate failures which could be averted if properly and judicious] 
handled. 

‘It is:much easier for a —_— man to: get: information - from 2 
competitor than it is: for the salesmanager, as the rivalry -betweer 
two creditofs is not so marked in the credit end.of a business as thx 
Selling etid. All the interests of a credit man are mutual with thos« 
of the credit'man of a competitor. Not so, however, with the sales: 
managers of houses in the same line of business, Their interests arc 
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for the most part of an adverse character. Competitors often work 
together on the same account through their credit managers. But 
no one ever heard of salesmanagers working on a customer with 
a competitor, at least not openly and lawfully. 

The entire function of the sales department is one in which qualities 
of optimism, energy, persistence, etc., are at a premium, whereas the 
opposite qualities or perhaps better the same qualities finely tem- 
pered are to a certain extent necessary to insure wise credits. The most 
a company can lose by an over conservative policy in its credits, is the 
profit on the order which it has turned down, whereas if it ships the 
goods on a too hopeful idea of the customer’s ability to pay, it will lose 
not only profit, but cost of goods, selling expense, and all the other ele- 
ments which make up the gross amount of sales. 

The credit department, if it is true to its name, must assume full 
responsibility for the financial welfare of the business, which is its real 
welfare. This highest welfare consists in the ability to borrow money 
and to collect accounts the two going together. It is useless to buy 
goods if they cannot be paid for. It is futile to borrow money if the 
obligation cannot be discharged. So likewise it is futile to enter accounts 
upon the books as sales, if they cannot be collected upon. Universal 
theory and universal practice have both shown that the true responsi- 
bility, and, therefore, the true power in both these contingencies rests 
upon and must rest in the credit department. It is safe to say that no 
large business can be found in the United States or anywhere for that 
matter which disproves this theory or makes advisable deviation from 
that practice. 

A conservative credit man is often guided in extending credits by 
the general conditions that exist throughout the country. At certain 
periods conditions may be such that greater caution in extending credit 
must be used while at other periods a more liberal policy may be safely 
followed. Then aside from general conditions, very often the credit 
man’s policy is influenced by the amount of outstanding accounts. This 
is especially the case in collecting and closing existing accounts. No 
salesmanager of a large concern can keep in touch with such details. 
Every individual’s capacity is limited, and no matter how bright a man 
may be, he can not be expected to master the details of several depart- 
ments in a business of any magnitude. So as a rule, the salesmanager 
has all he can do without interfering with the credit end of the business, 
but if he does and the authority mentioned in the resolution is placed in 
him, he immediately becomes the credit manager as well as the sales- 
manager. 

A credit man who keeps his accounts well collected is the best assist- 
ant a salesmanager can have. It is always easier to sell a man who does 
not owe you too much than one who does. And aside from this, good 
collections make possible a large volume of sales. It is an established 
fact that the amount of business a concern can safely do is governed by 
the amount of capital it employs. There have been more failures oc- 
casioned by concerns doing too much business than by doing too little. 
A firm with a hundred thousand dollar capital should not attempt to do 
ten million dollars worth of business annually (that is credit business), 
but how is the salesmanager to know where to draw the line? 

As a rule the salesmanager is not familiar with the financial condi- 
tion of the business and it is at this point that the credit manager is able 
to'draw the line more sharply, both in opening new accounts and closing 
up old ones. 
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At times it would be mighty handy if the credit man had some one 
to do his deciding for him. A ‘credit man is often placed in the same 
predicament as a friend of mine was placed in while traveling in Russia 
sometime ago. He was suddenly confronted by a Russian official who 
said sternly, “You cannot remain in this country.” “Then I will leave,” 
said my friend. “Have you a permit to leave?’ demanded the officer. 
“No,” said my friend. “Then you cannot leave,” roared the officer, 
“we will give you twenty-four hours to decide what you will do.” 

No credit manager can operate successfully in any concern unless 
he works in harmony not only with the salesmanager but with the sales- 
men as well. He needs the co-operation of the sales department. 

No clear-headed progressive credit manager will ever undertake to 
turn down new business without consulting both the salesman who took 
the order and the salesmanager. If he meets with opposition he should 
try his utmost to convince the salesmanager that the stand he is taking 
is the correct one and it is safe to say that ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred he will have no difficulty in convincing the salesmanager that 
he is correct. 

If the proposition to refer new accounts for decision as to credits 
were put into effect, it is more than likely that the credit man would refer 
almost every new account to the salesmanager, for why assume any 
unnecessary responsibility? Yet this would greatly increase the work of 
the salesmanager whose mind should be kept free for matters pertaining 
directly to his department. 

I am willing to concede that there are some salesmanagers who 
would be exceedingly good credit men, but as a rule a salesman or sales- 
manager is an optimist of optimists, looking on the rosy side of every- 
thing, especially when a sale is in sight. 1 think that a good credit man 
also should be an optimist, but when he sees a sale in sight, he must 
take his glass in order to ascertain if there be dangerous reefs ahead and 
also take soundings to make certain whether there are any hidden rocks 
in the path of the craft. Very often the rocks are so hidden that the 
credit man has much trouble in getting the debtor to show how he 
expects to steer out and through the rocks. 

Very many establishments have several separate and distinct sales 
departments with a salesmanager in charge of each. In order to illus- 
trate my meaning, let us take for example my own concern where we 
have two well defined departments—the Fine or Printing Paper Depart- 
ment and the Wrapping Paper Department. Each has its own corps of 
salesmen, and each department is presided over by a salesmanager. 
Would you contend that if a man comes to our place to buy fine paper, 
his credit if doubtful will have to be passed on by the manager of the 
department handling that line, and if he buys wrapping paper, his credit 
will be passed up to the other manager? If so, what would happen if 
some day a man should enter our establishment and patronize both 
departments, one salesmanager turning him down and the other approv- 
ing his credit? 

Did any one ever hear of a salesman handing in an order to a house 
and at the same time expressing his doubts as to the solvency of the 
buyer? I have received hundreds of orders marked, “This man is O. K,” 
“This concern is A. 1,” but I have yet to find an order marked, “This 
man is no good, don’t trust him.” 

I have looked over a great many organization charts, but have yet 
to find a single one that shows the credit manager placed under the 
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authority of the salesmanager. In fact I,have been unable to find a 
chart which shows any direct connection between the selling and credit 
departments. This is the age of specializing. We find specialists in 
every line and in every profession. Certainly there must be good reason 
for this. A credit manager with the correct training can rightfully be 
called a credit expert or a credit specialist. 

Suppose, for instance, we take the proposition and transcribe it to 
fit the medical profession—let us see how it sounds: 


“Resolved—That a stomach specialist shall not be permitted 
to treat a man for stomach trouble nor perform an operation on him 
without referring same to a nose, ear and throat specialist, whose 
decision shalt be final.” 


Successfully Prosecuted Under Section 5440 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, for Conspiracy 
to Commit Fraud 


In October, 1910, an attorney at Augusta, Arkansas, interviewed 
Assistant United States Attorney Powell Clayton, in regard to the 
operations of numerous colored people in Woodruff County, Arkansas, 
claiming he had received various accounts for collection from them 
and was unable to make any headway; that these people seemed to 
be operating together and getting goods by sending bogus recom- 
mendations to mercantile houses. 

The attorney was asked to submit to Mr. Clayton whatever data 
he had. Upon receipt of this information Mr. Clayton concluded that 
the defendants had violated the criminal laws of the United States in 
using the mails to carry out a fraudulent scheme, so the matter was 
turned over to the post office inspector with the request that it be 
investigated and a report made on the evidence found. 

As a result of this investigation Mr. Clayton caused a complaint 
to be filed with the United States commissioner at Little Rock against 
eight defendants, namely, M. L. Miller, A. J. Miller, R. K. Miller, 
W. C. Calloway, S. E. Calloway, Mary E. Miller, Beulah Miller and 
Anna Miller, the four last named being the wives of the other defend- 
ants. Warrant was issued on June 9, 1911; the defendants were 
arrested and had a hearing before the commissioner on June 12, I9I1, 
the result being that all the defendants were bound over to await 
the action of the federal grand jury. 

When the grand jury met in Little Rock, all eight defendants 
were indicted under section 5440 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States for conspiracy to commit an offense against the laws of the 
United States, that is, the offense of using the mails to promote 
frauds denounced by section 5480 of the Revised Statutes. The de- 
fendants were also indicted separately under the same section for 
using the mails to defraud. These indictments were returned on 
October 21, 1911. 

The cases were called for trial November 2, 1911, and Mr. Clayton 
elected to try the conspiracy case first. The evidence showed -that 
the defendants were all men of one family, W. C. Calloway being a 
brother-in-law of the Miller men. The defendants received mail at 
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Augusta, McCrory, Grays and Fakes, all in Woodruff County, and 
assumed various firm names, to wit, Miller Brothers, M. L. Miller 
& Brothers, A. J. & R. K. Miller, A. J. & R. K. Mer. Company, S. E. 
Calloway & Company, and M. F. Owens (this being the name used 
by Mary E. Miller, wife of R. K. Miller), and when one of the parties 
would order goods he would give as references some of the firm names 
mentioned above. Of course, the request for information would come 
to these parties and the answer would be perfectly satisfactory. 
Several firms in Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, Illinois and Binghampton, 
New York, received such letters, but not all of the firms receiving 
them sent goods on credit. 

At the conclusion of the government’s evidence two of the de- 
fendants were dismissed, Beulah Miller because there was no legal 
evidence connecting her with the conspiracy, and Anna Miller, as 
evidence showed she was acting under compulsion of her husband. 

On November 4, 1911, the jury after being out about three hours, 
returned a verdict of guilty against all of the other defendants except- 
ing S. E. Calloway, wife of W. C. Calloway, the sentences running 
from one year to two years in the penitentiary, with a fine of $1,000 
on each case. 

The cases against the individual defendants for using the mails 
to defraud have been discontinued and probably will not be tried, as the 
above punishment seemed to be sufficient under the circumstances. 





As One Man Sees the Duties and Opportunities of the 
Credit Man’s Profession 


At the November meeting of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, Edward M. Skinner, an ex-president of the association, and also 
the first president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, made a 
brief talk in which he outlined the special sphere of influence which 
belongs to the credit man. Coming, as these observations do, from 
a man who is recognized as a real leader in one of the largest com- 
mercial centers of the country, Mr. Skinner’s remarks will be read 
by credit men everywhere with much interest. He said: 

“This is an age of co-operation and advancement. This is illus- 
trated by the farmer, who no longer scoffs at the idea of an agricul- 
tural college. He has come to realize that there is a real necessity for 
education in agriculture to make a success of that business; and as 
it requires training to make success of this line so it does in all other 
lines. A community demands that the lawyer, the doctor, and pro- 
fessional men in all lines meet certain requirements of education and 
training before they can engage in their chosen profession. Even the 
artisan, the bricklayer, serves an apprenticeship in order that he may 
become proficient before he is considered a competent artisan or brick- 
layer. Business is the only world’s activity which seems to care noth- 
ing for what science can do for it. It is blind to the advantages of 
scientific study. It is the only line in which a man may embark for 
which the community does not demand a careful study before entering 
therein. Does that not account for so many failures? Does the 
credit man realize that he is responsible to a community and to his 
customers and prospective customers, to avoid many of these failures? 
The credit man is the key to the entire solution. This is the greatest 
of responsibilities and the opportunities of the credit man. 
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“Supporting this contention is the fact that a majority of failures 
is due to this and kindred causes. The statistics prepared by Brad- 
streets for the year 1910 showed that 26 6/10 per cent. of failures is 
due to incompetency; 4 4/10 per cent. to inexperience, 39 9/10 to lack 
of capital or an average of 71 per cent., the greater part of which could 
be avoided if the credit man fully realized his responsibilities and his 
opportunities. The average college youth could determine most of 
the essential elements to the extension of credit, but it requires a 
trained credit man to discern the most essential elements which can- 
not be determined by any set of rules of investigation. A credit man 
can ask two questions of the man applying for credit and know more 
about his business than he himself does.’ 

“When merchants come to a house during dull periods asking 
that merchandise on order be cancelled, it proves conclusively that 
the average merchant does not know how much merchandise he 
bought. Few of them know how much they had on hand or how 
much they had sold the previous year. While upon the matter of 
turning over a stock very few could tell how many times they had 
turned their stock or parts of it into money. 

“The peddler is the ideal merchant, for he buys, for illustration, 
$10 worth of stock and sells practically all of it before he buys again, 
thus exemplifying the right business principles. It is not in the 
volume of sales but in the number of times that the stock is turned 
over that profits are assured. The department store turns over its stock 
in some departments as often as fifty times. ‘Is it not better for a 
man who has $5,000 to invest in furnishing goods stock, to bury $2,500 
of it and to do business on the other $2,500, than to invest $5,000 in 
stock and do a business on $2,500 of it,’ allowing the remainder to be 
tied up in depreciable form? The average merchant buys too much 
merchandise. He buys from nearly every salesman who comes along. 
The records of failures show that the average merchant has forty 
creditors indicating that he did not practice concentration of pur- 
chases. The credit man should take advantage of every opportunity 
to elevate the business. This is his responsibility to his com- 
munity. He must be absolutely honest, avoiding those occasions where 
an opportunity arises to be questionably honest. You can go further, 
you can try to keep out of business the man who is unlikely to succeed. 
You ought not to assist in starting a failure. You ought to refuse to 
sell to a man known to be dishonest, ‘ and without proper qualifica- 
tions.’ The credit man’s greatest duty is to uphold the integrity of 
business and upon him more than upon any other rests a responsibility 
for the integrity of the community. He should uphold all honest and 
legitimate adjustment bureaus, collection agencies and attorneys. To 
the lack of his realization of this responsibility is to be attributed the 
existence of dishonesty.” 


Whether a member of this Association takes the time to read these 
Monthly Bulletins or not, he should have as a permanent part of his 
shelf of reference books each year’s issue, bound and indexed, for if 
he have more than a routine interest in credits, then it is scarcely 
conceivable that he will not wish from time to time to refer to these 
volumes which cover more completely than anything else the great 
field of credits. Place your order now for the Bound Indexed Bulletins 
of 1911. Price, $1.50 per copy, delivered. 
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Get in Touch with Your Costs 


By G. W. CRAMPTON, BEFORE THE NATIONAL VEHICLE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, 

Some of us can remember seeing in earlier life, if not the actual 
manufacture of candles from tallow, soft soap from grease and lye, etc., 
then at least, the utensils for such home manufacture. The corn meal 
mush which formerly answered the purpose, has been succeeded by the 
package breakfast foods, which are now advertised to make Sampsons of 
all who partake. The spinning wheels of our forefathers have been 
replaced by the whirring wheels of great factories, some of which are 
now either under trust investigation, or likely to become so. 

In the transition from the crude manufacture of such articles and 
utensils as were necessary in those days, to the complexity of manufacture 
of our present day needs—among which we may mention automobiles— 
the question of cost necessarily becomes of increasing importance. 

When the cross-roads blacksmith made a wagon it was an easy 
matter to compute the cost. Given the amount of material and the num- 
ber of days necessary to complete the job, it was not so difficult to figure 
the cost. In the earlier stages of manufacturing the margin of profit 
between hand-made and machine-made articles probably made careful 
cost accounting unnecessary. So long as the business prospered, the fact 
that a sufficient margin of profit was maintained was self-evident. 

As competition increased, matgins were correspondingly reduced, 
and as the varieties of goods increased and became more complex, the 
necessity for accurate cost accounting arose. 

Often times the founder of an industry was an inventor or a mechanic 
who became its manager with little liking or ability for bookkeeping or 
figures. In such cases it is little wonder that unproductive labor and 
overhead expenses were neglected in the calculations. If the output of 
a factory consisted of articles of one kind or size alone, it was an easy 
matter to divide all items of expense and cost on the ledger by the number 
of machines made, and the answer would be final. A diversity of 
machines and sizes changes all of this, and it is now necessary to calculate 
cost by figuring the individual machines. 

It is a well known fact that, as set forth by the mercantile agencies, 
a large percentage of the manufacturers and merchants eventually fail or 
go out of business. An analysis of business failures assigns many causes 
for failure, such as incompetency, inexperience, lack of capital, etc. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the failures under these heads should be renamed 
“lack of knowledge of costs.” 

Is the bankrupt incompetent? Bradstreet’s reports that 24 per cent. 
of failures are ascribed to this cause. 

The chances are that his incompetency in figuring costs has oc- 
casioned him more loss than incompetency in any other direction. 


Is he inexperienced? The same thing is true; 35 per cent. of fail- 
ures are due to this reason. 


Is the cause of failure “lack of capital?” 
No doubt that here also cost errors enter largely. A business not 
founded on correct costs obviously requires greater capital. There are 


no profits to augment capital and nothing to prevent unprofitable vol- 
ume of business. 


Has the bankrupt been too lenient in credit? 
If so, it was because he failed to add his percentage of credit loss 
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to his cost of doing business, in which case he would have discovered 
that it was either necessary for him to add to his selling price so as to 
cover this percentage, or to reduce his losses or go out of business. That 
there is great need of more correct cost accounting among the implement 
manufacturers is well known by those who have been in this work. One 
of the members of an associated branch of this organization once wrote 
to the secretary asking if it were actually a fact that any factory really 
kept its foundry cost separate from its other costs to ascertain the price 
of castings, 

Prices are fixed in many cases not upon cost, but upon prices estab- 
lished by competitors, regardless of possible wide disparity in construc- 
tion or values. This leads to price cutting on the part of the competitor 
and the merry war goes on to the mutual loss of the contending parties, 
and the furtherance of disastrous competition which we hear of frequently 
as causing the formation of the present-day trusts. 

If this theory is correct, does it not open up the question of the bear- 
ing which the lack of cost knowledge has had upon the formation of com- 
binations ? 


FALLACIES IN Cost FIGURING. 


In establishing selling prices many fallacies are indulged in. One of 
the most prominent and pernicious is that of waiving some part of the 
cost of an implement handled as a side line. To figure that no overhead 
expense should be assessed against a certain tool, or that it costs nothing 
to sell it, is so certain to lead to unprofitable business that it needs no 
argument to refute it. Yet, it is a notorious fact that certain tovls in 
the implement trade on account of it, have been sold at cost or less for 
years. 

Another fallacy frequently encountered is, that interest should not 
be figured in computing costs. Many auditors and accountants make this 
mistake, contending that the item of interest is a financial matter, and 
has no bearing upon cost. 

This argument also carries its own refutation. In figuring the cost 
of an individual tool, interest charges should be added, and either dis- 
tributed over the various items which make up the cost or computed as 
a whole. 

Another fallacious practice is to base overhead cost upon labor and 
material combined, instead of basing the overhead cost upon labor alone. 
This is probably still done in some cases, although undoubtedly not so 
much as was formerly the case. 

Another bad practice is that of figuring selling price of goods sold 
to jobbers and dealers together instead of separately. In figuring in this 
way, such items as traveling expenses incurred in selling to the dealers 
is assessed against the jobbing trade, and neither account is correct. 

Before we leave the question of fallacies, what shall we say of the 
man who figures his costs on the net size of the material used, and piece 
work price of labor? He is assuming that he can run 365 days in the 
year without once changing the machinery, and on one article alone. 

He must run by water power, held by a dam, thrown up by Provi- 
dence, and maintained by Providence in a more secure manner than has 
been the case in recent instances. 

He must lock up the plant at night and open it with a bunch of 
keys in the morning, for, of course, he employs no watchman. 

He has fireproof buildings, and, of course, needs no fire pump. He 
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is not called upon by the underwriters to replace valves and sprinklers 
which were approved by them and installed only a few years before. 

He probably gets his water from a well on the premises, but, of 
course, it is only used by the men for washing up for the noon hour at 
11.45. Having no heat, his men must warm themselves by throwing 
their arms about the body and blowing on their fingers in some such 
manner as those of us who were farmers used to do in corn husking 
time. 

He is more favorably located than most of us, and has found an 
abandoned oil well in the vicinity, therefore affording an abundance of 
fuel-oil and lubricants. 

His machinery never wears out or becomes obsolete, and his belting 
is renewed from hides grown on his own farm. 

He has no expenses for files, emery wheels, twist drills and many 
other items, and we must assume—until he is arrested and convicted— 
that these are given to him. 

His patterns are made from adamant; his benches from lignum- 
vite, and his tools from foreign tool steel sold by a Frenchman with kid 
gloves and a high hat. 

There has been no turpentine taken from his yellow pine lumber, 
and there are no knots or pitch pockets. He is able to so pile his lumber 
that the planks do not twist or warp, and consequently every piece can be 
used. If any pieces of woodwork break in going through the shop they 
are carefully glued together and none wasted. 

He has such a good class of workmen that they never make a mis- 
take, and consequently there is no scrap pile. 

They would never strike, and spend their evenings in ice cream 
parlors or at moving picture shows. Under these circumstances of 
course there are no accidents, and, therefore, he is not affected by the 
drastic employers’ liability laws and workmen’s compensation laws, such 
as were recently passed by our legislature. 

There is no provision for trucking, so he must have some secret 
means of getting goods from place to place without labor. 

His patents are always recognized by his competitors; hence, he 
has no patent or legal expenses. , 

Having already paid for his plant and his material, it is not neces- 
sary for him to figure interest; while his competitors are under the neces- 
sity of borrowing money, he is willing to give his customers the benefit 
of it. 

He, of course, sells for cash f. 0. b. plant and allows no cash dis- 
count of 10% or even 5%, and, therefore, he is on an equal basis with 
the catalog houses. 

His selling agencies never ask for changes, therefore he is never 
called upon to scrap obsolete machines, or do the ordinary or the extra- 
ordinary experimental work. They do not even ask for oil cans, wrenches 
or wire nippers. 

He must keep his own books, write his own letters and boss his men, 
for he has made no other provision for such expenditures. His goods 
must belong to the class that advertise themselves, hence he needs no 
circulars, cuts or printed matter. 

You will notice there is still one item unaccounted for, that of taxes, 
which are said to be about as sure as anything on this earth, but that 
is a small matter, anyhow, and perhaps he figured his cost a few years 
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ago before we had the national incorporation tax, the state capital stock 
tax and what not. 

No doubt manufacturers are deterred from getting on more inti- 
mate terms with the cost question, from the fact that to them the subject 
of cost seems so vast and intricate and expensive. This may have been 
brought about through experience with houses supplying various systems 
with elaborate files, card trays, etc., which could not be brought into 
practical use after their purchase. 

In figuring cost, certain fundamental principles are involved, and 
when these are once understood and applied, it is not a difficult matter to 
carry out the details. The simpler the system which incorporates the in- 
formation necessary, the less labor involved in keeping it up. 

In establishing a cost system, the first and all-important step is to 
provide for the proper distribution of the expenditures for labor. 

This may be done by the use of time cards showing to which class 
of accounts the labor should be charged. 

Then the total of the labor expended can be classified into productive 
and non-productive and miscellaneous items, chargeable to other accounts. 

In this way the ratio of productive or known labor to non-productive 
or unknown, can be kept constantly on hand for reference. 

In figuring the cost of a machine, naturally the first item taken into 
account is material. Here there is an opportunity of overlooking the cost 
of carrying the material in stock from the time it is purchased until the 
finished article is delivered in the warehouse. This often involves goods 
carried in inventory, and in the case of labor, involves time required for 
drying. . . 
Next, waste must be taken into account. This includes the waste in 
cutting the pieces to size; the waste subsequently incurred in all stages 
of manufacture, including defects developed in the process; loss through 
error in setting up machine tools and dies and punches, and waste incurred 
in scrapping stock which has become obsolete. Allowance should be made 
for additional cost of material over contract prices, purchase made out of 
store, etc. 

The next item of importance is that of labor. 

Here, again, there is a possibility of overlooking many of the very 
important items of cost. If one merely takes into account the piece work 
labor cost on each piece used in the machine—he is assuming that he can 
make this machine every day in the year without changing dies, or setting 
machinery or without interruption. 

He makes no allowance for work expended upon defective material ; 
for premiums paid as day work for short orders; no account is taken of 
non-productive or unknown labor, such as the wages of watchman, engi- 
neers, firemen, etc. Even if the percentage is added to the known or 
piece work labor to cover the non-productive labor, it is often, in fact we 
could say commonly, added in an erroneous manner. Instead of adding 
the non-productive percentage to the productive labor, plus the amount 
expended on waste material and premium labor, as stated above, the per- 
centage is added to the ideal labor as before set forth, thus making a 
double error. 

This can be avoided by keeping track of the actual productive labor 
expended and the ideal labor on the same work, and the difference would 
be the percentage of waste labor. 

As an illustration, if the waste and excess labor is found to be 5 per 
cent., and the productive labor on an article should be $1, and the per- 
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centage of non-productive labor to productive labor be 75 per cent., the 
incorrect way would be to figure the total labor $1.75. The correct way 
would be to figure $1 plus 5 per cent., $1.05 plus 75 per cent., or $1.84. 

The next and perhaps the most resilient of all is the overhead or 
manufacturing expense. Here there are many opportunities of overlook- 
ing essential elements of cost, such as fuel, depreciation, wear and tear, 
machinery becoming obsolete, interest on plant; fuel, oil or coke used in 
blacksmith work, twist drills, and other items used in manufacturing. 

Unless records are kept in the shop of labor expended in mainte- 
nance, so that at stated periods accounts may be adjusted and charged off 
into proper accounts, there is a probability of overlooking many important 
items which have a bearing on this branch of cost accounting. 

In figuring selling cost, the sales expense chargeable to jobbing and 
to dealer’s trade should be separated; each account to stand its share of 
advertising, office salaries, allowances, expert work, interest, etc. Such 
items as traveling expenses and losses on notes and accounts should be 
added to the cost of selling the dealer’s trade and all reduced to a percent- 
age basis. 

We urge the necessity of paying closer attention to the subject of 
costs. 

This has been advocated many times before, and in some cases printed 
pamphlets showing methods of figuring cost have been distributed. That 
they have not been put into practice generally is evidenced by the prices 
which are still being made on certain machines. 

There is no incentive to cut prices on goods already sold too low, if 
the manufacturer is familiar with the facts, and the last word is—get in 
touch with your cost. 


Standardization of Terms of Sale 


A topic of leading interest at the annual convention of the National 
Sales Managers’ Association, held in Cincinnati in August, 1911, was 
“Terms of Sale,” the thought of the convention on the subject being 
especially directed by J. J. Gibson of the Philadelphia office of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. Mr. Gibson re- 
ferred to the unsatisfactory and chaotic condition of sales terms, and 
expressed the thought that it ought to be possible to bring about greate: 
uniformity, possibly to the extent of standardizing terms, not that any on 
set of terms would be applicable to all business, but that most lines could 
be grouped under a very few standards. 

On being asked by this Association to explain more fully his re 
marks before the Cincinnati convention, Mr. Gibson writes in the fol 
lowing interesting manner: 


“The magnificent work done by the National Association of Credi: 
Men has demonstrated the possibility of accomplishing business reform 
by proper co-operation, and I have no doubt that your insistence upo' 
the inclusion of terms of payment in contracts has really been responsibl: 
for the more general acceptance of that principle at the present time tha 
has prevailed heretofore. No doubt your Association could do won 
derful work also in the matter of standardization of terms, but sinc 
terms of payment affect price the Sales Managers’ Association can d 
much for the accomplishment of the desired results by studying care 
fully the conditions which lead to extended terms of payment with « 
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view to reducing such causes, and furthermore, by inspiring and nour- 
ishing a proper sentiment among salesmen generally to the end that the 
offering of undesirable terms of payment would be considered as much a 
sign of commercial weakness as price cutting. 

“At the present time it is, of course, inconceivable that all lines of 
trade could be brought to agreement so that there would be one stand- 
ard of terms of payment to be extended to those who are entitled to 
credit, but it is not impossible that an investigation would show that 
there are comparatively few essential differences and that all lines 
could be grouped in a comparatively small number of classes for each of 
which a standard could be agreed upon. The determining of this would 
be the first work of the suggested joint committee. 

“In some lines thirty days might be a standard, in others sixty days 
and in others even a longer period, but a standard once having been 
determined much healthier conditions would obtain if all salesmen in 
the line affected were to be held to the standard and if all buyers were 
to realize that only the most convincing and exceptional circumstances 
would obtain a deviation therefrom. 

“Naturally, no concern desires to give extended terms if it can be 
avoided. There can really be only one reason for the granting of ex- 
tended terms and that is to stimulate trade. It is necessary at times to 
finance the buyer or he cannot distribute or use your goods, but even 
this will bear investigation and conditions can be benefited by the appli- 
cation of standardization principles. Looseness in this connection is 
what causes indulgence in extended terms, merely to meet competition, 
and this always involves favoritism and discrimination, and strangely 
enough, favoritism is usually shown, not to old reliable customers, but to 
new and untried concerns. 

“As previously stated, circumstances may justify the extended terms 
but there should be an understanding as to the method of their extension 
beyond the standard. Consideration should be given to the question of 
interest to be charged on deferred payments and to the question of the 
securing of deferred payments by notes with or without collateral, etc., 
etc. These are matters on which, no doubt, your own Association has 
already laid down rigid principles of proper conduct, but perhaps there 
may be found in this also an opportunity for some standardization. In 
this, business concerns are really encroaching upon the natural field of 
operations because they are willing to take greater risks than a bank 
will take. Therein lies the element of danger and the cause of all the 
irregularities and confusion. Furthermore, 6 per cent. on deferred pay- 
ments does not make the payment, when finally received, the mathematical 
equivalent of the original sum on the due date for the reason that most 
manufacturing plants make more than 6 per cent. on their money ; exten- 
sions of payments increase accounting and collecting expenses; and 
capital is tied up in extended payments which decrease credit. 

“There may be many other considerations which will occur to in- 
vestigators of this subject, including probably, legal complications. It 
is a fruitful subject and one on which considerable time and effort can 
be spent profitably. Since all concerns are both buyers and sellers no 
proper action could fail to be of benefit to all concerned, which means 
the entire business world.” 


Although the proposals made by Mr. Gibson properly fall to the 
consideration of one of the regular committees of the Association, it 
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would be helpful if many members might give thought to them, and let 
the Association have the benefit of their opinions as to the feasibility of 
some plan such as Mr. Gibson directs attention to. 


An Answer to the Question “Is there Any Use in Prose- 
cuting Crooked Failures?” 


The letter presented below is for the man who hates fraud, but 
believes there is no use in prosecuting fraudulent failures, on the ground 
that it is but paying good money after bad to attempt to punish the 
criminals when his house has been looted. The letter says: 

“As you are aware, we have among us many scoffers, who when 
approached with a request for aid in bringing some dishonest debtor to 
book, answer with that time-worn phrase, ‘No use, we have tried it once. 
It is simply throwing good money after bad.’ In order that they may 
see and know what others are doing in this direction, we believe it is a 
good plan for members to call attention to cases coming under their 
observation, showing these doubtful Thomases that the persistent follow- 
ing of crooks is not profitless, but on the contrary is even rewarded in the 
shape of increased dividends and never fails to have a good moral effect. 

“We quote from a letter received from our attorney, A. R. 


Jackson, Williamsport, Pa., who has-handled a dozen or more crooked 
failures for us: 


“*This bankruptcy case (re: I. J. Allen) has not turned out 

beneficially from a standpoint of dividends, but punishment has been 
meted out to the bankrupt and a good lesson taught crooks in 
general. 
. “*A few years ago, this vicinity was notorious for its crooked 
failures. I took hold of the matter—succeeded in jailing David L. 
Levi for one year; then secured the commitment of Heyman Herr 
for an indefinite period and now the imprisonment of Allen for 
three months. There has not been a crooked failure here in over 
a year and a half. If like results were accomplished elsewhere, the 
business world would soon be relieved of crooked failures and 
incidentally a considerable source of loss. 

““TIn the above case we took from Allen his exemption, recov- 
ered some jewelry worth about $150, got an order on him to turn 
over $2,250 in merchandise and $400 in cash; secured his indictment 
for perjury and concealment of assets, and secured his punishment.’ ” 


Members of the National Association of Credt Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, S. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md., are requested to report the results 
of the same to the National office. 


Association Notes 
Atlanta. 


At a meeting of the Atlanta Association of Credit Men, held No- 
vember 2ist, the principal question discussed was whether it were 
advisable to organize an adjustment bureau. At a previous meeting 
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a committee had been appointed to submit a definite plan for the con- 
sideration of the members, and this committee had urged the officers and 
members of the executive committee to have all members of the asso- 
ciation invite the heads of houses to participate in this discussion, in 
order that it might be definitely decided whether the Atlanta territory 
was in such shape that an adjuster should be put at work. H. E. Choate 
was chairman of the committee which offered the report. 


Baltimore. 


The Baltimore Association of Credit Men held its fifteenth anuual 
meeting November 23d, and re-elected Harry P. Boyd, president; S. G. 
Rosson, first vice-president; S. F. Miller, second vice-president; W. K. 
Bartlett, treasurer, and S. D. Buck, secretary. 

The principal speaker was Colonel Robert E. Lee, Jr., of Virginia, 
who spoke on “The Development of Constitutional Government.” Colo- 
nel Lee concluded his remarks by urging that none should forget that 
if we have grown so strong that we have outgrown our constitution, it 
will not be long before we find we are so strong we have outgrown 
our declaration of independence. 

O. G. Fessenden of New York, acting secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Men, made a brief address in which he told of the 
development of the national work and predicted a continuance of steady 
progress in the next year. 

President Boyd congratulated his fellow citizens upon the fact that 
Baltimore had taken on new life, not so much, as he said, of the rush 
order as of progressive stability, and now Baltimore can look forward 
with certainty to a brilliant future. He said that publicity is what 
Baltimore had needed, and was now getting. He urged upon his 
fellow members that the Credit Men’s Association be continued in the 
lead as the protective organization of the city’s trade interests. 

Secretary Buck in his report outlined the work which was pressing 
upon the members to undertake, such, for instance, as the strengthening 
of the bulk sales law of Maryland, the formation of a prosecution fund 
which the merchants of the city may use in protecting themselves against 
the commercial crook, the enacting of a fraudulent check act, such as 
has been passed in Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina and Minne- 
sota, a homestead law more in keeping with the commercial progress 
of the state, and the better administration of the bankruptcy law. 
Secretary Buck also spoke of the need of a real system of interchange of 
information between the forty or more local interchange bureaus of 
the National Association, so that the dishonest buyer will be known in 
every city. He congratulated the association upon having at its head 
such a leader as President Boyd, the best commentary upon whose work 
is the fact that a hundred and two members have been added to the 
rolls in one year. 

Buffalo. 


At the November meeting of the Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 
a proposed revised constitution was laid before the meeting, and was 
adopted. One of the changes calls for an increase in the dues to $12 
per year. To the official list also is added a second vice-president, and 
chairmen of standing committees will cease to make up the executive 
committee. Instead the new constitution provides for the election of 
five directors. It is felt that as a result of this the executive or governing 
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board will not be a one-power organization, but be composed of the 
elected representatives of the membership. 


Chicago 


There was a very large attendance at the meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men held November 20th. Edward M. Skinner, 
former president of the Association, and first president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, gave the key-note to the meeting when 
he said: 

“The greatest responsibility of Chicago business men is the upholding 
of honest methods. You credit men are responsible to a great degree 
for transgressions. You are to blame for the dishonest collection 
agencies, and adjustment bureaus, and attorneys who should be driven 
out. It is in your power to drive all of them out. You are in a posi- 
tion to know what men each firm employs and what methods each 
firm uses. If this association should set out with the purpose of evict- 
ing bad men and bad methods from business it would be doing some- 
thing worth while. 

“You can go further. You can try to keep out of business the 
man who is unlikely to succeed. You ought not to assist in starting 
a failure. You ought to refuse to sell to a man known to be dishonest.” 

Mr. Skinner was followed by Dean Walter T. Sumner, chairman 
of the Vice Commission of Chicago. He declared that the business 
men of the city cannot ignore the immorality of their municipality, 
but that it presents a question involving the highest duty of their 
citizenship. 

Cincinnati. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association, held Novem- 
ber 23d, J. H. Scales of Louisville, a director of the National Association, 
made an address on “The Ideal Credit Man.” Mr. Scales showed how 
rapidly the importance of the credit department in the commerce of the 
nation had of late years grown. To this fact he gave much credit to the 
Association of Credit Men, with its branches reaching out all over the 
country. 

Mayor-elect Henry T. Hunt also addressed the meeting asking for 
the co-operation of the business men of the city in making a success of 
his administration, which he promised to conduct on the basis of efficiency 
to the exclusion of politics. 

Upon the suggestion of Max Silberberg, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the coming Ohio constitutional convention so to amend the 
constitution as to make it possible to have an adequate bulk sales law 
in that state. 

At the conclusion of the meeting there was a session of the executive 
committee, at which William H. Muench of the Lunkenheimer Company 
was elected president. 


Davenport. 


At the annual meeting of the Davenport Association of Credit Men 
held November 18th, George W. Noth was re-elected president, W. L 
Gansert, J. Q. Paddock, and John F. Tanner were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and C. C. Smith, treasurer. F. H. McAdow, a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men, and formerly its president, was the 
guest of the evening, delivering an address on the subject of co-operation, 
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and urging that the work of the organization be extended and intensi- 
fied in Eastern Iowa. At the conclusion of Mr. McAdow’s address, it 
was voted that through the Membership Committee an earnest campaign 
be started for largely increased membership. 


Decatur-Springfield. 


At the annual meeting of the Decatur-Springfield Association of 
Credit Men, held November 2oth, the following efficers were elected for 
the ensuing year: A. J. Murray, president; J. F. Bunn, vice-president ; 
T. A. Stecher, secretary; De Witt Montgomery, assistant secretary, and 
J. M. Allen, treasurer. Several of the members made brief addresses 
on credit topics. 


Denver. 


At the monthly meeting of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, 
held November 14th, I. F. Downer brought up matters pertaining to 
the interchange bureau, and urged that a special meeting of members be 
arranged for a full discussion of the welfare of this department of the 
Association’s work. His recommendation was favorably acted upon. 

The Committee on Investigation and Prosecution reported that after 
careful consideration, it had decided to press the prosecution of one C. 
J. McNeel for obtaining goods on a false statement in writing. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Ben C. Hilliard, who 
spoke upon credits and what the association can do to improve them. 
Following Mr. Hilliard’s address, a discussion as to the advisability of 
giving the annual dinner to salesmen was taken up, and it was decided 
to make immediate plans for such dinner in December. 

At the conclusion of the general meeting, the Adjustment Company 
of the Association held a meeting at which its board of officers for the 
ensuing year was elected. 


Detroit. 


At the November 28th meeting of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, Lawton T. Hemans spoke on practical patriotism. He said that 
nothing makes for patriotism so much as responsibility; that he had 
spent his life in the rural districts of Michigan and knew that at least 
once in every twelve months the great army of farmers looks at its tax 
receipts, and is then compelled to remember that there is a government 
at Lansing, and that it has a share in it. Remove, said Mr. Hemans, the 
tax and you remove the strongest incentive to interest in the state gov- 
ernment. He said what government needs is not so much, more revenue 
as greater efficiency in the men who draw the revenue; we look too 
much to the unusual in the leaders and officials of the state and nation, 
whereas the man best fitted to discharge the duties of the highest offices 
is the man who does right in the ordinary walks of life, as a plain 
citizen, as assessor, as alderman, or mayor, his proper work being to 
apply to every problem that comes before him the test of the common 
virtues of life. 

Frederick F. Ingram spoke on the parcels post. Mr. Ingram 
argued that the institution of parcels post would increase the expenses of 
the mail order house, and would lessen the expenses of the retailer, for it 
would enable the retailer to get goods cheaper. The parcels post would 
increase the expense of the mail order house because that house would 
send forward by freight less merchandise than at present, inasmuch as 
the parcels post would deprive it of the argument that the purchaser 





should make up a large enough order to make freight shipment, while 
on the other hand, the retailer could fill in his stock with small orders 
with reduced transportation cost. This would enable the retailer to keep 
up his stock by small purchases better than he is able to to-day, and this 
is important to the retailer because the fact that his stock is not com- 
plete results in his losing considerable business. Mr. Ingram spoke also 
of the parcels post as in Germany, saying that it has there developed the 
postal express, which means that the postoffice collects the packages and 
delivers them to the railroad, thus getting carload rates, and making 
profit in that way, and the shipper gets fast freight service and cheaper 
rates without preventing the government from making a reasonable profit 
on the transaction. 


Duluth. 


At the monthly meeting of the Duluth Association of Credit Men, 
held November 14th, the newly elected president, R. W. Higgins, 
made a brief talk on the general conditions of the association, and 
some of the things he hoped to have it accomplish during his term 
of office. A committee which had been appointed to investigate as 
to whether the Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, conducted under the 
auspices of the association, was showing favoritism in assigning its 
legal work, reported that it had come to the conclusion after careful 
consideration that there was no reasonable cause for complaint on 
this score. 

H. R. Ketchum, chairman of the Adjustment Bureau Committee, 
reported that he had but just taken up the new work which had 
been assigned him, but a brief investigation had led him to the con- 
clusion that the adjustment bureau side of the association’s work 
was being well handled and is justly entitled to the co-operation of 
of all officers and members. Chairman Baldwin of the Business 
Literature Committee stated that his associates had been looking 
into the advisability of the Duluth association issuing a monthly 
leaflet after the plans which had proved so helpful in other affiliated 
branches of the National Association of Credit Men, and it was voted 
to authorize the committee to try out the plan of issuing such sheet 
experimentally. 

J. P. Galbraith, of St. Paul, manager of the Northwestern Jobbers’ 
Credit Bureau of the Minneapolis and St. Paul associations, was 
present and made an exceedingly interesting talk on methods of 
exchanging credit information and handling adjustments. As Presi- 
dent Higgins stated in introducing Mr. Galbraith, there are few men 
in the country better qualified than he to talk upon this important 
question. 

Montgomery. 

At the annual meeting of the Montgomery Association of Credit 
Men, held November 16th, C. J. Beane was made president, Sidney 
J. Winter, vice-president, T. J. Reynolds, treasurer, and Leo Gassen- 
heimer, secretary. wr 

This meeting was the largest ever held by the association, mem- 
bers and their friends to the number of nearly two hundred being 
present. As special guests of the occasion were James G. Cannon. 
president of the Fourth National Bank of New York, formerly a 
president of the National Association of Credit Men, Mr. Cannon 
being in Montgomery on his way to the American Bankers’ Asso- 














ciation’s convention at New Orleans. There were also present H. B. 
Choate, of Atlanta, a director of the National Association, Frank B. 
Kohn, president of the Business Man’s League of Montgomery, and 
Michael Cody, representing the bankers. 

Each of the newly elected officers made brief addresses, Presi- 
dent Beane outlining the association’s policy, and declaring that the 
Montgomery branch of the National Association must stand faithful 
and loyal in the support of the main objects of that great Association, 
of which it is a part. Mr. Beane gave the key-note to the entire 
meeting in the betterment of business morality, this thought being 
taken up by Mr. Cannon in his short address, and by Mr. Choate. 

The session was brought to a close by the presentation of an 
electrolier to the retiring president, W. E. Pitts, the presentation 
speech being made by Vice-President Sidney J. Winter, who said 
that the members wanted to say more than thanks to Mr. Pitts for 
the magnificent service he had rendered their association, and so 
had determined upon some permanent gift of appreciation, insuffi- 
cient though they felt the gift to be. 


Nashville. 


There was a large attendance at the meeting of the Nashville 
Association of Credit Men held November 7th. J. L. McWhorter 
acted as toastmaster. The principal address was made by John Bell 
Keeble, who declared that the Nashville Association of Credit Men 
had it in its power to upbuild its city, for it is a day when commercial- 
ism is supreme, the day when the glory does not belong to the soldier 
and the lawyer as in the past, but to the man of commerce. He urged 
that credit should not be too cheap, and declared that if credit men 
had been a little closer to their work in the years preceding 1893 and 
1897, it is possible that the country would not have had the financial 
panics which fell on those years. Therefore, said he, credit men have 
a tremendous responsibility. 


Newark. 


Nearly five hundred of Newark’s leading business men attended 
the fifth annual meeting of the Newark Association of Credit Men held 
November 16th, it being the largest event of the kind ever held by 
that association. 

One of the principal addresses of the evening was delivered by 
Harold Remington, counsel for the National Association of Credit 
Men, who spoke on “What the Bankruptcy Law Means to Business 
Men, and how they can Make Use of It.” Mr. Remington’s demand 
that all extra compensations under the law be cut off, stirred his 
hearers to the greatest enthusiasm. 

William C. Freeman, advertising manager of the “New York 
Evening Mail,’ and Edmund D. Fisher, deputy comptroller of New 
York, followed. Mr. Fisher's address was on “Credit and Currency,” 
in which he told of the movement which had resulted in the formation 
of the National Citizens’ League, whose main object is to advance the 
cause of monetary reform. He showed the faults of the present sys- 
tem and how the proposals of the National Monetary Commission 
would overcome many of them. 

Mr. Freeman’s speech was, as he said, a sermon. He said that in 
his business they call it confidence, and not credit, for confidence is 
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the back-bore of successful advertising. The people’s confidence, he 
said, is the best asset a man or a firm can have, the confidence of one’s 
fellows the truest tribute in the world. He showed that one of the 
worst things a newspaper can do is to advertise a merchant’s white 
lies. Transient success may follow them, but true success can never 
be built on such. Other speakers were J. Harry Tregoe, the newly 
elected secretary of the National Association; Frank S. Flagg, presi- 
dent of the New York Credit Men’s Association, and O. G. Fessenden, 
acting secretary of the National Association. 


New Castle. 


Fire insurance and the better protection of their city was the sub- 
ject before the members of the New Castle Association of Credit Men 
held in December. Because the subject touched the welfare of the people 
of New Castle regardless of other affiliations, the association arranged 
to hold the meeting in the City Hall, inviting all who would, to be present. 

The principal address was made by J. J. Dean, one of the organizers 
of the New Castle association. Mr. Dean went into the general fire 
waste situation of the United States, showed how by municipal and 
individual activities, this waste could be reduced, and called for the 
co-operation of his fellow citizens in a campaign for the reduction of 
premium rates in New Castle, whether by negotiation with the insur- 
ance companies, or by carrying out recommendations for betterment 
which they might suggest. 

Several suggestions were made looking to the improvement of the 
city’s fire department and water supply. Addresses were also made by 
C. C. Robinson on “Insurance Rates and What Affects Them,” by T. F. 
Morehead on “Insurance Rating.” Both men are thoroughly grounded 
in insurance subjects, and agreed upon the deficiencies in the New Castle 
situation as to water pressure and fire waste apparatus. It was decided 
that the subject before the meeting should be pursued by a committee 
who would endeavor to co-operate with all proper interests in the better- 
ments suggested. 


New Orleans. 

Charles E. Meek, vice-president of the National Association oi 
Credit Men, was a guest of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association 
at their meeting of November 23d. In his address he spoke mainly of 
the fire loss of the country and the work of the National Association 
of Credit Men in calling attention to the importance of fire prevention 
He spoke particularly of the work which has been going on during 
the last few months at New Orleans for the improvement of the cits 
as a fire risk. He brought the regrets of James G. Cannon, a former 
president of the National Association of Credit Men, who had intended 
to be present at the meeting, but found it was impossible to carr 
out his plan. 

There were present also William J. Burns, of the Burn’s Detectiv: 
Agency, who said that each member of the Credit Men’s Associatio: 
is in a way a detective, whose principal duty it is to turn the light o 
publicity on crooks, and also Asa G. Candler, of Atlanta, a leadin; 
banker of that city, who declared that the citizens of the country hav: 
their eyes upon New Orleans to see how its citizens will avail them 
selves of the great possibilities which will come through the openin: 
of the Panama Canal. 
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The last speaker of the evening was W. S. Witham, of Atlanta, 
who was introduced by President Carpenter. as the man who controls 
a hundred and eight banks. Mr.-Witham congratulated New Orleans 
on having lost that expensive, non-dividend-paying thing called the 
“Panamaian Exposition.” 

Norfolk. 


The Norfolk Association of Credit Men held a largely attended 
meeting November 15th, at which the subject of establishing a per- 
manent fund for the prosecution of fraud was discussed, and a com- 
mittee of three, with S. A. Markel as chairman, was appointed to 
advise the association with reference to this step at a later meeting. 
J. D. Lewis made a talk on “Transferring Accounts.” 

It was decided to issue a weekly bulletin containing information 
regarding the work of the association, the committee on publication 
to be Secretary C. L. Whichard, G. Sellman Williams, of the Credit 
Exchange Bureau, and Dr. Sparks W. Melton, whom President Barbee 
calls the “Chaplain of the Association.” 


Oklahoma City. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Oklahoma City Association of 
Credit Men, held November 16th, President Miller, who had just taken 
office, named the committees for the ensuing year, and outlined in gen- 
eral the work which each would be expected to undertake. 

George C. Kiskaddon of the Oklahoma City bar, spoke on the 
“Fellow Servants” law of Kansas, showing the effect that this would 
uave upon the local jobbing business if passed in Oklahoma. He said 
that the law clearly favored the employee, giving the employer insuf- 
ficient recourse or right of appeal in case of suit brought for one cause 
or another against the employer by the employee. He urged that the 
Credit Men's Association do all it can to defeat any attempt to pass such 
measure in Oklahoma. , 

Pittsburgh. 

At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men held Novem- 
ber 16th, Dr. E. R. Walters, director of the department of health of 
Pittsburgh, made the principal address. Mr. Walters compared Pitts- 
burgh with other cities, showing its remarkable freedom from typhoid 
fever and other infectious diseases, which he attributed to the excel- 
lence of the city’s water supply. 


There was a special meeting of the Pittsburgh association held 
November 28th, called to advance the interests of the Credit Exchange 
Bureau. The meeting, it was announced, would be of am educational 
character to show how great a factor the Credit Exchange Bureau is 
destined to be in welding together the credit interests of the city. A. F. 
Maxwell, second vice-president of the association presided. President 
Rauh made a strong appeal to the members to support the bureau, and 
showed how in a brief time it had remarkably equipped itself to serve 
its members. He declared that the more earnest is the support im- 
mediately given by local members to their local bureaus, the soorer will 
come about the national exchange of credit information through those 
bureaus which will be established in connection with every local associa- 
tion of credit men. 

A. D. Sallee of R. G. Dun and Company, spoke on “What a Credit 
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Man of Forty-five Ought to Know.” He declared that “personality 
pecuniary worth, productivity and punctuality” are the four important 
elements in determining to what extent a man should be given credit.” 
L. C. Sadd discussed the use of proper filing blanks, by means of whicli 
the credit record of every customer may be easily accessible. The meet- 
ing proved to be one of, great interest to the general membership, and 
provoked wide discussion. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed the December 7th meeting of the 
Pittsburgh association. Dr. Wiley commented upon the steady trend of 
population toward the cities, which results in increased cost of distribution 
which is calling for a scientific study of the avenues of supply, this study 
being of the highest importance if our cities are to free themselves from 
the slums and the gretto, which are the natural results of over-crowding. 
Dr. Wiley said that to his mind a city should be wholly a place of ex- 
change, and not a center of production; that the factories should be away 
from the city, out im the country where shipping facilities could be hail 
without trouble, and where, because of better location, higher labor e! 
ficiency could be had. The factory, he said, should be where the operator 
can have his own little garden from which he would get his recreation 
instead of out of the saloon, which to too large an extent is the only thing 
left for him outside of the narrow hovel which he calls home. He said 
that he wanted to see the United States census ten years hence show an 
increase in population for the entire country but a real decrease in thie 
cities, and the way to bring this about is to increase the advantages of 
living in the country through better home conditions and better oppor- 
tunities for intellectual development. Dr. Wiley gave much credit to 


womerm for their movements for the betterment of humanity, and jot 
general civic up-lift, and expressed the belief that the giving of votes 
to women would result in great good to mankind. In closing, he asked 
what rights have an American citizen besides to work. He declared tliat 
he had a right in everything, to the nation’s opportunities, and to nature's 
free gifts to man, and that he objected to a few men controlling the great 
means of production and distribution. 


Portland. 


At the monthly meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men. 
held November 15th, United States District Attorney McCourt spoke on 
the advisability of amending the state laws governing fraudulent failures. 
He said that under the state law at present, opportunity is given the - 
fendant in many cases to escape conviction, whereas if the federal | 
were followed, conviction could be secured. 

There was a very interesting talk by Frederick H. Cowles, a member 
of the National Fire Protection Association, who made a proposal to <le- 
liver a course of free lectures under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion on the subject, “Fire Prevention in Schools.””. Mr. Cowles said that 
he was ready to devote as much time as is necessary to instructing the 
pupils of the public schools in what to do in case of fire and how to pre- 
vent fires. This work he said he hoped to widen to cover the whole -t 
with a view to bringing about legislation which shall make compulsor 
study of the subject of fire prevention by school children. He dec! 
that considerably over one-half of the fires which occur in any cit) 
preventable, being caused by rubbish and ashes in basements or attics 
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cigarette butts, etc. Mr. Cowles further called attention to the fact that 
if the $6,000,000,000 which represents the losses by fire in the United 
States in the last fifteen years could have been conserved, and this money 
were used in highway building superb automobile boulevards could by 
this time have been completed at $20,000 per mile, extending from Port- 
land, Oregon to Portland Maine, thence to New Orleans, Louisiana, again 
to Los Angeles, to San Francisco, and back to Portland. 

E. M. Underwood, chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee, 
reported that his committee is working on a booklet on fire prevention 
to be placed in the hands of every pupil and teacher in the public 
schools of the state. Mr. Underwood said that in common with 
others who had given attention to the question of fire prevention he 
believed that the proper way to combat the fire waste problem is to 
begin with the education of the child. 

During the meeting each member present received slips issued 
by the National Association of Credit Men, which they were asked 
to use in connection with such reports issued by mercantile agencies 
as made no reference to signed statements or insurance, these slips 
urging upon the agencies to complete their reports by securing such 
information. Several members of the association spoke of the impor- 
tance of every member taking part in distributing these leaflets. 


Richmond. 


At the November 2d meeting of the Richmond Association of Credit 
Met, Governor Mann of Virginia spoke on the value of character, say- 
ing that credit is the capital which character gives a man; that character 
is the poor man’s only capital. He said that whether a mam were rich 
or poor, he ought to have the interests of his community and of the state 
at heart and work worthily and manfully for the development of their 
best and highest interests. 

Governor Mann was followed by State Accountant Carlton Mc- 
Carthy. Mr. McCarthy warned his hearers against the staggering and 
continually growing public debt,—state, municipal, county, and school dis- 
trict. He said that as sure as the sun rises and sets, there must be an end 
to this debt making, for if there is not, there can only follow hopeless 
bankruptcy. He said that no one takes heed wher it comes to the raising 
of public money, but plunges headlong into debt for improvements of 
every imaginable sort. This, he said, kept the tax commissioners busy 
looking around for new sources from which to derive revenue, but after 
all, there is but one source, and that is the pockets of the people. We talk 
about increasing the taxes upon railroad, banks and insurance companies 
and corporations, said Mr. McCarthy, but do they not, when these 
extra taxes have been levied, immediately have their ingenious attorneys 
re-arrange their own charges that the money is forthwith collected from 
the pockets of the people, making. the public the real source of all 
revenue ? 

The trouble is that very few men nowadays ever think of a million 
dollars as anything, when it refers to great public expenditures. He said 
the remedy of all this is curtailment of those extravagances which cause 
the expenditures ; that a city like Richmond must stop issuing bonds up to 
the inexcusably large maximum no matter how good the purpose may be. 


Rochester. 
The Rochester Association of Credit Men at its meeting of November 
gth, had as guests several officers of the National Association, among them 
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Harry New of Cleveland, its president, Charles E. Meek, of New York, 
second vice-president, O. G. Fessenden, acting secretary and treasurer, 
and J. J. Dolphin of Buffalo, C. A. Merriman of Ogdensburg, and lred- 
erick J. Smith of Buffalo, a with Ira D. Kingsbury and J. H. Lempert 
of Rochester, make up the Membership Committee of the National As- 
sociation. 

President William J. Trimble acted as toastmaster, calling upon Mr. 
Fessenden to speak regarding the progress of the National Association’s 
work. Mr. Fessenden told of the difference in the attitude of legislators 
today as against those of even so short a time as ten years ago toward 
measures recommended by such an organization as that of the credit men 
of the natiom. In those days the practical politician asked how much it 
was worth to have a measure passed, whereas today they lend a ready 
ear to the demands of business men without daring to ask such question. 

Daniel B. Murphy of Rochester followed and read, upon request, a 
paper which he had presented to the first national convention of the Na- 
tional Association, held at Toledo in 1896. Mr. Murphy showed at 
that time such a clear vision. of what the Association was to become 
that his Toledo address has been, upon request, published in this issue 
of the BULLETIN. Mr. Meek paid a warm tribute to the Rochester associa- 
tion for its loyalty to the National Association’s work, and particularly 
for the magnificent service which Rochester and its business men had per- 
formed in the fire protection movement of the nation. He spoke of the 
work of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, which, under the direction 
of Mr. Trimble of the Credit Men’s Association, had issued the most 
comprehensive and sensible pamphlet regarding methods of fire preven 
tion ever issued under the name of any municipality. It attracted wide at 
tention Mr. Meek said in every part of the nation and placed Rochester in 
the front ranks of this movement. 

President New in his address gave particular attention to the plan,oi 
the Association to form a national prosecution fund and hoped that s 
general would be the response to this call that the Association would bh: 
able to look forward to having $100,000 a year contributed to this im 
portant work. He said that spasmodic criminal prosecution of commercia 
crooks has been found not sufficiently effective. What is required is a 
collection of data concerning fraudulent operations from a wide variety o 
sources upon which can be based a systematic campaign for the elimina 
tion of fraud throughout the country. Mr. New’s plan was listened t 
with the deepest interest, and it was clear that he had satisfied his hearers 
of the importance of this great work which it was proposed the Nationa! 
Association should undertake. 

Brief addresses were also made by Mr. Merriman, Mr. Dolphin, an 
Mr. Kingsbury, the latter speaking for his colleagues on the Membershi; 
Committee, and calling for an increase in membership in the Nationa 
body, so that there shall be not fifteen thousand members as today, bu 
as soon as possible, an enrollment of twenty thousand of the leading com 
mercial concerns of the nation. 

St. Joseph. 

At the November meet‘ng of the St. Joseph Association of Credi 
Men, a hundred and forty-five members came together to hear Herma: 
Waldeck, vice-president in charge of credits of the Continental an 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Mr. Waldeck’s subject wa 
“Credits,” and in an instructive address he brought out the elements o 
banking and mercantile credit granting. 
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There was an address also by C. D. Morris, editor of the St. Joseph 
Gazette, who spoke on “The Probable Effect of the Recent Supreme 
Court Decisions upon Business.” 


St. Louis. 


At the November 28th meeting of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men, Harry New, president of the National Association, and 
Charles E. Meek, one of its vice-presidents, were the principal speakers. 

Mr. New in his address called attention to the fact that what 
credit men need more than anything else is to familiarize themselves 
with the vast facilities of their organization, both those of the 
National office and those of the various local offices, for he knew 
that all would find in them means of helpfulness that they knew noth- 
ing of. Mr. New urged that members be more loyal to the various 
departments of their organizations, such as adjustment bureaus and 
credit exchange bureaus, and when the time was ripe, do their fair 
share in the raising of a national prosecution fund which shall supple- 
ment and strengthen the local prosecution funds. Speaking of member- 
ship, he declared that St. Louis, as the fourth city of the Union, should 
secure this year at least three hundred new members, which would put 
her in the place in which she belongs among the local associations of the 
country. 

Mr. Meek told the credit men of St. Louis of the plan which 
he had formulated with the secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association to cover a very large number of the principal trade cen- 
ters of the country with a view to arousing an interest in the question 
of reduction of our great fire loss. He urged that Missouri, which 
had made last year a fight for the establishment of the fire marshal 
law, should not lose courage but make early preparations to renew 
the struggle for that law, taking for a guide the Ohio or New York 
measures. 

Moses N. Sale of the St. Louis bar made an address in which 
he outlined some of his experiences in prosecuting, and also in defend- 
ing parties connected with fraudulent failures. George R. Barclay 
followed, describing the plan which had been developed for a class 
for the study of credits under the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. He said he was glad to be identified with such a 
work, and urged the members of the association to encourage some 
of the more ambitious young men in their offices to join this course 
and get the immense benefits it is going to give. 


St. Paul. 


It seemed like a sort of second convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men on the evening of November 22d, when at the 
call of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men the credit men of the 
associations at Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo and Grand Forks came 
together at the Hotel Saint Paul for a meeting. There were three 
hundred present. The speakers of the evening were F. E. Holton, 
president of the Minneapolis association, T. H. Green, J. F. Jordan, 
I’. E. Salisbury, of Minneapolis, and R. W. Higgins, of Duluth; also, 
as guest of honor, George Edgar Vincent, president of the University 
of Minnesota. President H. W. Parker, of the St. Paul association 
acted as toastmaster. 

President Higgins, of the Duluth association, in an address, 
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pledged the support of his organization in the co-operative measures 
planned by the Twin City associations. He urged that a campaign of 
education among the country merchants of the state be undertaken 
to train a more efficient class of business men. He said he believed 
that team work among all the credit men’s associations of the North- 
west would bring this about. 

T. H. Green spoke upon the advantages of co-operation through 
the Northwestern Jobbets’ Credit Bureau. He showed that the 
adjustments of insolvency cases haudled through the bureau bring 
larger returns than those handled by the bankruptcy court, and 
declared that the bureau had saved its members at least $200,000 
during the last year. 

Dr. Vincent spoke upon the need of colleges of commerce and 
business. He said that as astute as the men of his audience might be, 
if they could have had in their youth such courses as a commercial 
college would bring as a basis for their work, they would have found 
them eminently worth while. He said that it is often remarked that 
business men are hard-headed, but he had found business men ideal- 
ists, for they are constantly striving for something better. He said 
that all credit men pass through an educational period of some sort 
and offered the idea that the information they have could well be con- 
densed into shape for presentation in the university as a preparation 
for active training as credit men. 

One of the features of the meeting was the happy introduction 
of the speakers, made by Toastmaster Parker. At the meeting’s close. 
the credit men agreed that they had had one of the best and most 
enthusiastic meetings; that it is only necessary to keep alive the en 
thusiasm which it had engendered to make the year a great success 


Salt Lake City. 


The November 15th meeting of the Utah Association of Credit 
Men listened to a general report of the association’s work made by 
the assistant secretary and manager, George E. Forrester. This 
report showed the additions to the membership during October ; that 
a number of new adjustment cases had come to the adjustment de- 
partment; that during the same month a large number of dividends 
had been paid on estates in adjustment, and that there is a constant 
demand for the trade reports issued by the association’s office. The 
members found Mr. Forrester’s statement for this one month so inter- 
esting that it was voted to have a like report read at each monthly 
meeting. 

The major portion of the evening was devoted to a discussion of 
the proposals of the National Monetary Commission to establish a 
national reserve fund. Inasmuch as several members of the Credit 
Men’s Association had appeared before the sub-committee of the 
National Monetary Commission which had just closed its session in 
Salt Lake City, the topic of monetary reform was fresh in mind and the 
discussion of the subject full of much interest. 

San Francisco. 

At the November meeting of the San Francisco association, there 
was a debate between representatives of the San Francisco branch «1 
the National Salesmanagers’ Association and the Credit Men’s Associ:- 
tion on the subject, “Resolved, That the credit manager should not turn 
down new business nor take steps to close an existing account without 
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referring same to the salesmanager, whose decision should be final.” 
The affirmative side of the question was taken by Charles H. Victor of 
the Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Company, E. C. D. Price of 
E. C. D. Price Co., and George F. Eberhard of the George F. Eberhard 
Company. The negative of the question was in charge of Leon Joseph 
of Wilmerding-Loewe Company, Max M. Cohn of Zellerbach Paper 
Company, and F. L. Shaw of Buckingham Hecht Company. 

The salesmanagers insisted that modern business, with its demands 
for specialists in pushing sales calls for the exercise of keener judgment 
and ability to read men than ever before, and in this respect they 
declared the credit man had not advanced as had the salesmanager, the 
former being too apt to look on new business with an eye for losses only, 
and consequently acts as a deterrent to sales, though in making sales the 
very life of the business depends. 

The credit men, on the other hand, showed that the workers in this 
field have met the demands of modernized business by thoroughly 
educating themselves through national, state and local associations, and 
directing adjustment bureaus which are instrumental in helping the weak 
debtor, and in striving to build up rather than to destroy. They showed 
that the credit man had become as much of a specialist as had the sales- 
man, and that they realized that his interests lay in the direction of a 
large output of goods. The responsibility of the credit man is such that 
he must see to it that a profit be made on the sales. He must watch the 
collections and the general interest of his customers, whereas the sales 


department must be busily engaged in the one thing,—that of handling 
sales successfully. 


Seattle. 
The Seattle Association of Credit Men at its meeting of Novem- 
ber 20th, gave its attention to Alaska, the principal speakers being 


men who had devoted several years of their lives to the development 
of that territory. They were J. J. Underwood of the “Seattle Times,” 
who had been back and forth between Alaska and Seattle many times 
during the last twelve years, E. B. Hussey, John L. Steele, and J. C. 
MacKenzie. The theme was Alaska and Seattle as the natural port 
leading from the United States into Alaska, and also the needs 
of Alaska in order that it may be properly developed. All speakers 
agreed that railroads ought to be constructed from the coast to Alaska’s 
interior, so that miners can get fuel and other necessaries to carry on 
their operations. They stated that Alaskans seem to be opposed to 
the coal leasing law, preferring to hold the title in fee simple; that 
Alaskans wished to manage their own affairs because they under- 
stand the country’s needs, and it is impossible for men to draft suit- 
able laws if they do not understand the needs of the far North. They 
said the crying need is that Alaska be given a territorial government, 
inasmuch as by this means only can the people there secure laws 
which meet existing conditions. 


Tacoma. 


At the November 14th meeting of the Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men, the subject was the present national banking and cur- 
rency system, its weaknesses and points of strength, and the nature 
of the proposals to improve the system. The members showed so 
much interest in the question that it was decided that the December 
meeting be devoted to its further discussion. 
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Youngstown. 


At the noon-day meeting of the Youngstown Association of 
Credit Men, held November 22d, Dr. Henry Ostrom spoke briefly on 
honesty in business, declaring that there are few unreliable men in 
business to-day compared with those who are honest and straight- 
forward. He told of two young men of whom he knew who had 
maintained their father’s’ name over their place of business, for they 
knew it was the best thing they could do to attract trade ‘and keep 
their credit on a high plane, for the father had built the store on a 
foundation of honest principle. At one time he had failed and paid 
but forty cents on the dollar, but in after years he called his creditors 
together and gave to each a check for the difference with compound 
interest. He said that the power of such an act has a mighty influencc 
upon business. : 


Wants 


WANTED—Position by capable sales manager with ten years’ experience in 
wholesale dry goods house. Several years previously was purchasing agent 
Is a first-class correspondent, and has decided talent for short office methods, 
new advertising plans, etc. Address N. A. P., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y 


A HIGH-GRADE CREDIT AND SALES MANAGER desires to make new connec- 
tions. Has been associated with a large manufacturing concern in Chicago for 
the past three years. At present time is assistant manager; has charge of the 
credit department and office management and handling of salesmen. Capable 
of handling large volume of work and thoroughly posted in accounting an 
general office details. Is a licensed attorney and possesses the necessary 
qualifications to handle matters involving large interests. Is desirous of locat- 
ing with some responsible concern in Chicago, and can furnish the best testi- 
monials as to ability. and character, from prominent business men, bankers and 
attorneys. Has satisfactory reasons for desiring to make change. Age 33 
years, Address C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y 


A MAN who has had especially good training in credits and office management 
is open for a position. Is well equipped to assume responsibilities, not only 
in connection with correspondence, but with all office requirements, including 
accounting, in which branch he is well grounded. Has the ability and tem- 
perament to adapt himself to the policies of a concern with which he is co 

nected. Believes in system, but only so far as it can be made to advance the > 
business in hand. Is not afraid of close application to work. Has corr« 
habits, and can furnish satisfactory information as to qualifications, e'c 
Age 34, married. Investigation and correspondence solicited. Addr 
L. M. C., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N: 
York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND BOOKKEEPER, thirty-eight years old, married, at prese: 
employed by a large hardware house, desires to form new connection. Sala: 
moderate if assured of future improvement. Best references furnished 
interested parties. Address H. P. 400, care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A FIRST CLASS CREDIT MAN AND ACCOUNTANT desires to make a chanve 
on or before April 1, 1912. Over twenty years’ experience as office credit a: 
financial manager; successful as to credits, and thoroughly familiar with mill 
and controlling ledgers. Capable of managing large office force. Reply | 


“Faithful,” care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York 
N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced and trained credit man, forty years of age or under, 
of absolutely correct habits and unquestioned integrity, to take a position 
assistant to and associate with the financial, credit and office manager of 
wholesale house in the middle states. Business is a local one comparative'y 
speaking and caters to both country and city trade. Applicant should 
accustomed to credits and the care of accounts similar to those of wholes: 
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shoes, groceries or dry goods, shoes preferred. Must be a thorough accountant 
and capable, if desired, of taking entire charge of accounting system and office 
management. Must be temperamentally fitted to work harmoniously with the 
organization and system as he finds it and be able to analyze the work and 
willing to suggest rather than dictate changes or new methods. Should be 
capable of tactfully handling correspondence and must be willing to visit the 
trade in matters of credit or collection when necessary. It is imperative that 
applicant have the ability to approach customers, actual or prospective, in a 
tactful but effective manner, and to be at all times under the general direction 
of the head, who is an overburdened man sorely needing relief from detail 
and certain responsibilities. House an old and well-established one located in 
a prosperous city and doing a profitable business. A good salary and good 
prospects for the right man. In replying give full particulars, stating char- 
acter of credit and collection work done, record for losses, etc. Address 


Grant, care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 


CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER desires 
position of trust with good reliable house. Has supervised with success credits 
and collections in jobbing business selling most difficult trade. Great volume 
of business through branch offices. Can furnish best of references as to char- 


acter and ability. Address O. B. H., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN OF EXPERIENCE, now connected with a large wholesale grocery, 
would consider a change the first of the year. Address J. A., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN who has for the past twelve years had complete supervision over 
the credit department of large dry goods jobbing houses in important Central- 
Western market, is seeking new connection—has large acquaintance with 
merchants throughout the West and can control considerable desirable business. 
Open for immediate engagement. Address C. R. D. B., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


MY EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY qualify me for any executive position in com- 
mission house or mill. I will install and operate system and am not afraid to 
work at it myself as well as direct. Expert accountant; successful credit man 
and financier. Location immaterial. Credentials guarantee results. If you 
need a live wire in your business investigate. R. S. V. P., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND OFFICE MANAGER, well educated, 37 years of age, thoroughly 
experienced in all office details and now with large, successful manufacturing 
house in middle west, will consider proposition to take up similar line of work 
with responsible New York or Philadelphia concern. References of the 
highest order will be furnished as to character and ability. Salary $4,000. 


Reply by letter only to A. B., care A. W. Norman, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 


MAN connected with large corporation 21 years, compelled to make a change, 
desires position. Can furnish best of references. Willing to make self 


useful in any capacity. Address J. F. B., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED by man 35 years of age, married, possessing executive 
ability and initiative, as credit man or assistant, correspondent, investigator, 
or in other position requiring wide experience, tact and ability. Manufac- 
turing, mercantile or any other line. Has knowledge of mercantile law and 
drawing of legal papers. Formerly reporter for a prominent mercantile 
agency. Would be willing to connect anywhere. Salary not so much a ques- 
tion as opportunity. Now employed but position offers no chance of advance- 
ment. Address Executive, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN desires to make new connection. At the present time employed 
as credit and collection manager by a company operating throughout the eastern 
and southern states. Has had six years’ experience in handling credits and 
collections and can furnish unquestionable references as to character and 
ability. Address R., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
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A CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGER of experience desires to interview the 
heads of mercantile or financial institutions who require the services of a 
man where remuneration and permanency depend entirely on his executive 
ability and general value of services. Now located in Chicago. Address 


A. H. P., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MANAGING EXECUTIVE, OFFICE AND 
CREDIT MAN, conversant with all details pertaining to systematic, economical 
yet progressive methods, éssential in both the manufacturing and jobbing 
branches. Highest credentials as to ability, integrity and responsibility. 
Bond if necessary, in any amount. Twenty years’ experience, resident of 
New York City, age 45, and married. Address A. S. F., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN and office manager in New York City seeks 
connections with a reliable manufacturer doing business with jobbers of dry 
goods, notions, etc., or kindred lines. He has fifteen years’ experience in 
supervising credits, as well as taking care of the financial end of the business. 
Can give the best of references as to character and executive ability by 
referring to the house he is now serving in like capacity, it being about to 
‘retire from business. Address J. A. H., 41 Park Row, New York City. 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING AND SPECIAL 
COMMITTEES, 1911-1912 


LEGISLATIVE. W. H. eee Red “C "Oil Mfg. Co., 
ae ; Baltimore, Md. 
J. H.. KENTNOR, Chairman, Smith & Davis William M. Morgan, 73 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. Mass. 
R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- Frank R, Hamburger 
ham, Ala. troit, Mich. 
C. J. Beane, Virginia-Carolina Chem. Co., Victor M. Tuthill, Baldwin, Tuthill & 
Montgomery, Ala. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. C. Melvin, Selma National Bank, Selma, W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Ala, Minn. 
T. J. Wright, Berry-Wright D. G. Co., Fort Fred J. Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Smith, Ark. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. A. Meyer, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Los R. A. Durkee, R. A. Durkee & Co., St 
Angeles, Cal. Minn. 
F. J. Belcher, Jr., First National Bank, San F. J. Hoffman, Louis Hoffman Hdw. Co., 
Diego, Cal, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Leon Joseph, Wilmerding-Loewe Co., San J. D. Stevens, Butler Mfg. Co 
Francisco, Cal. Mo. 
Chas. D. Griffith, Chas. D. Griffith Shoe Co., . E. Parrott, Battreall Shoe Co., St. Jo 
Denver, Col. seph, Mo. 
Wilbur F. Nelson, Nuckolls Packing Co., ; F Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont 
Pueblo, Colo. J. Waugh, Lincoln Pt. & Color Co., Lin 
W. D. Daskam, Stamford Trust Co., Stam- coln, Neb. 
ford, Conn, F. E. Pearce, 
S. K. Smith, Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 
A. J. May, F. P. May Hdw. Co., Washing- N. 
ton, D. C. Newton Southerland, C. Feigenspan, Inc 
5. Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson- Newark, J. 
ville, Fla. B. Haring, Cary Safe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bolling H. Jones, Atlanta Stove Works, At- — H. Wiliams, H. A. Caesar & Co, Ne 
lanta, Ga. York, N. Y. 
Jacob Gazan, Savannah, Ga. Geo. G. Ford, Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, N. \ 
Chas. = Adams, Idaho Candy Co., Boise, H. S. Lee, Syracuse Shoe Mfg. Co., Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 
Ss. J W hitlock, Belding Bros. & Co., Chicago, W. I. Taber, Citizens Trust Co., Utica, N. \ 
H. L. Hunt, McNair & Pearsall, Wilmingto: 
C. E Ward, Decatur, II. N. C 


J. Edward Stilz, A. Kiefer Drug Co., Indian- Walter W. Smith 
apolis, Ind. Fargo, N. D. 
Walter K. Roth, Churchill Drug Co., Cedar R. A. Jackson, Grand Forks Merc. 
2 poe. la. Forks, N. 
a. ae ane Morton I.. Marks Co., Daven- Max Silberberg, Feder, 
port, Ta. ganee. Ohio, 
1. M. Callander, Tone Bros., DesMoines, Ia. ji ze Gaehr, Geo. Worthington Co., Clev 
ci B. House, Lehmann-Higginson Gro. Co., land, Ohio. 
Wichita, Kans. Charles B. Cranston, Livingston Seed ( 
f. C. Hunt, Bryan, Goodwin & Hunt, Lex. Columbus, Ohio. 
ington, Ky. C, A. Mauk, Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio 
1. A. Mathews, Brinly-Hardy Co., Louisville, J. Howard Edwards, Edwards Co., Young 
Ky. town, Ohio. 
W. B. Lathrop, Armour Packing Co., New Fred Miller, Acme Milling Co., Oklaho: 
Orleans, La. City, Okla. 


, Hamburger & Co., D: 
Solton, 
Duluth 


. Paul, 


, Kansas City 


Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha 


Page, Page Belting Co., Concord 


, North Dakota Harness C: 
Co., Grat 


Silberberg Co., Cir 
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J. L. Schultz, Prael, Hegele & Co., Portland, 


Ore. 

J. J. Dean, New Castle, Pa. 

Chas. G. Rapp, Young, Smyth, Field Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Darragh, Haworth & Dewhurst, Ltd., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. R. Slade, Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

G. M. Berry, Nat'l Loan & Exchange Bank, 


Columbia, S. C. 
James H. Cowan, Claiborne, Tate & Cowan, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


J. R. Paine, White-Wilson-Drew Co., Mem. 
phis, Tenn. 

Harris Solinsky, Harris Solinsky & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
A. Brandberg, Geo. Momsen & Co., EJ 
Paso, Texas, 

H. R. Elbert, Waples-Platter Gro. Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, 

J. B. Adoue, Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Chas. Graebner, G. A. Duerler Mfg. Co., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

P. L. Doran, Symns Utah Gro. Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

James E. Miles, Burlington Grocery Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

John A. Faulkner, Beasley Shoe Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

P. Mowan F Fussell, Fussell Ice Cream Co., Nor- 
oO 

James A. adieeas Richmond Guano Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Fred T. Fischer, Fischer Bros., Seattle, Wash. 

R. O. McClintock, McClintock-Trunkey Co., 


Spokane, Wash. 
Ralph B. Smith, Puget Sound Flouring Mills 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


W. E. Connell, Kenawha Drug Co., Charles- 
ton, W. 

H, Max Diiatiientin: David Adler & Sons 
Clo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ira E, Jones, Firt National Bank, Thermop- 
olis, Wyo. 

ADJUSTMENT Bureau. 

S. J. Whitlock, Chairman, Belding Bros. & 
Co., Chicago. 

F. M. Gettys, Union National Bank, Louis- 
Re Ky. . 

F. McComas, Los Angeles Notion Co., Los 
“Anstes, Cal. 

t. Sheppard, Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 
Pinsoee 

BanKING AND CURRENCY. 

J. H. King, Chairman, American National 
Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

Wm. Ingle, Merchant’s National Bank, Balti- 
Sk 

Keating, Keating Imp. & Mach. Co., 

Dalles Texas. 


Ww. a Petzold, .. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 


E. D. Wiens Richardson Dry Goods Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Ban kKRUPTCY. 


5 Meek, Chairman, 
New York, te 
a. "Eatetaeee, Gulf Bag Co., New Orleans, 


H. W. Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
G. L. Levi, Sam’l Sternberger Co., Philadel- 


ia, " 
L. Boge, D. L. Gore Co., Wilmington, 


Chas. Fourth National 





Business LITERATURE. 


H. G. Barbee, Chairman, Harris, Woodson, 
: Barbee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Ww. = Rm as: Etchison Hat Co., Inc., Rich- 


E. F. w Sheltey, "Craddock- Terry Co., Lynchburg, 
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Leon Wallerstein, Strause Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
C. L. Whichard, Wichard Bros. Co., 


Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Crepit Co-OPERATION. 
ee, Ln gn amen McHose & Pardoe, 


Fargo, N c 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 


et 
3 p Galbraith, Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit 
Bureau, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. W. Higgins, Kelly-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 
| a * Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Ilill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crepit DEPARTMENT MeEtHops. 
Alexander Wall, Chairman, First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John L. Klingler, Ellsworth & Thayer Mfg. 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. M. 'Silber, Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. C. Welborn, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
P. Wettstein, Western Hat & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fire INSURANCE. 
J. A. Dick, Chairman, James A. Dick Co., 
1 Paso, Texas. 
A. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Duly Ha Conn. 


jin Duff, Hayward. Bros. Shoe Co., Omaha, 
one ob rolden, Holden & Hardy, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Aaron Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 
W. M. Pattison, Chairman, +A M. Pattison 
Supply Co., Cleveland, 
B. Pearce, B. Pearce Co., Cleveland. 


io, 

F. H. Randel, American Stove Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

T. P. Robbins, 


J Cleveland Hdw. Co., Cleve- 
and, ; 
Kenneth R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Ira > on sbury, Chairman, L. Adler Bros 
Tae, a 
J. - Dolphin, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, - 
C. A. ’ Merriman, Edgar A. Newell Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Frederick J. Smith, Geo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius H. Lempert, pe Bros. & Lempert, 
Rochester, N 


Irish Paper Co., 


aiineientin’ AGENCY. 


Chas. Bayly, = —ammaaa Bayly-Allen Merc. Co., 
Denver, Col 

I. F. Downer, Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Thomas M. Earl, Nolan, Earl Shoe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Wilbur F. Nelson, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 
J. E. Stotler, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 


Wichita, Kans. 


UnirorMity 1n State Laws. 
J. L. McWhorter, Chairman, McWhorter, 
Hutton & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Bedell, Hubbard- Bedell Gro. Co., Charles- 
fon, W. Va. 
W. E . Greene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
t 


W. R. King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

C. E. Virden, Ryan & Virden Co., Butte, 
Mont, 


UnirormM Exemption Laws. 


S. G. Rosson, Chairman, Mercantile Security 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA GA.—Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men. President, mae Rosenbaum, 
Atlanta Woodenware Sesretaty. 

L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co.; Act- 
ing Secretary, H. T. Meore, Atlanta As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


RALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Harry P. 
Boyd, National Building Supply Co.; Sec- 
retary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association, President, H. W. 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, H. . Beck, Beck Candy and 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 


BUISE, IDAHO.—The 
Credit Men, Ltd. 
Graveley, Capital 
Co.; Secretary, D. J. A 
Idaho Bidg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, 
Carpenter-Morton Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BRISTOL, 
of Credit Men. President, 
cette, The Faucette Co.; 
C. Kesner, Mitchell-Powers Hardware Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Fred. J. Smith, 
George Irish Paper Corporation; Secre- 
tary, Wilbur B. Grandison, 904-6 D. S. 
Morgan Bldg. 

RURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. E. Greene, 
Ww. . Greene Co.; Secretary, S. 
Platka, E. S. Adsit Coal Company. 


BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 

Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, 
Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 
Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, B. R. 
Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Thos. 
B. Powell, 702-704 Security Savings Bank 
Bidg. 

CIIARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. A. 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes Co.; Secretary, 
Clark Howell, Capital City Supply Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, White, 
American Steel and Wire Co.; Secretary, 
D. E., Humphrey, 206 So. LaSalle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati 
tion of Credit Men. President, Wm. H. 
Muench, The Lunkenheimer Co.; Secre- 
tary, I. M.. Freiberg, 614 Mercantile 
Library Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, U.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams & Ford Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, J. J. Jennings, Cit 
National Bank; Secretary, Benson ref 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

YALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. G. Davis, Greiner- 
Kelly Drug Co.; Secretary, E 5 


Boise Association of 

President, J. H. 
Brokerage and Comm. 
Dirks, 305-306 


Fau- 


& Virden Co.; 


of 


Edw. B. 
Wilhams, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. Noth, 
anne Bag and Paper Co.; Secre- 
tary, Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-Springfield Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Me Je 
Murray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, 
T. A. Stecher. C. E. Ward, Decatur, lil. 


| 


(VA.-TENN.)—Bristol Association | 


Secretary, G. | 


Ryan | 


Associa- | 


DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, . J. Thomas, 

he Geo. Tritch Hardware Co.; Secretary, 

John T. Brady, Denver Gas and oer 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, H. Cc. 
Mathew, wie 408 Sugar Bidg. 

DES MOIN IA.—Des stone Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. Ru- 
vane, Harris-Emery Co.; Secretary, A. J. 
Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Wm. A. Petzold, 
i. L. Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 
ell, 500 Moffat Bldg. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 
Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior). Presi- 
dent, R. W. Higgins, Kelley-How-Thom- 
son Co.; Secretary, N. S. Marshall, 621 
Manhattan Bldg. 


PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, pe A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; Secretary, Frank 
Smith, 30 City National Bank Bldg. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. W. McHese, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N. 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. 
Murphy, W. J. Murphy Saddlery Co.; 
Secretary, Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. E. 
Blanchard, Jersey-Creme Co.; Secretary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. D. 
Cameron, Park, Grant and Morris Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, A, Sansburn, Golden Grain 
Biscuit. Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
John Sehler,- Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 

0. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, B. Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, ( 
Norwood Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickso: 
Hat Co.; Secretary, John A. Ross, Loui 
G. Deschler Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, _FLA.—Jacksonville Cred 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. ( 
Darby, W. A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa 
tion of Credit Men. President, oe 
McQueeny, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Secre 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, H. Wood 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’ 
Association. President, Joseph Le Compte 
Lexington Roller Mills Co.; Secretary, ¢ 
L. Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Ass« 
ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, Wes' 
ern Glass and Paint Ca.: Secretary, E. ( 
tvans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men's Association, President, Warren ( 
Kennedy, Baker Iron Works; Secretary 
W. C. Mushet, 600 Equitable Saving 
Bank Bldg. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. eens oe Hews 
Association. President, tyes. b 
Citizens National Bank; } Se 
F. Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bld g- 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men's 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J. M. 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Ramsey, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co.; 
Secretary, E. M. Yerger, Business Men’s 
Club. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Ellsworth and Thayer fg. 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 


mania Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Preside ent, F. E. 


Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
retary, M. C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 


Co. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, C. J. 


Beane, Vir Chemical Co.; 


nia-Carolina 


Secretar: eo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper ompany. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, P. 


Crockett, Murray- Seen Shoe Company: 
Secretary, George M. Thomas, 307 Stahl- 
man g. 

NEWARK, .N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Supply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, William M. 
White, New Castle Notion Co.; Secretary, 
Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans — 
Men’s Association. President, A. C 


enter, Gulf Bag Co.: Secretary, T. . 
pagtette, Williams, Richardson & Co., 
td, 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank S. 
Flags, Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. President, Barbee, 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; Secretary, 
C. L. Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Fred 
B. Miller, Acme Milling Co.; Secretary, 
George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord’ Bldg. 

OMAHA. NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. F. Norman, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; Secretary, E. G. 

Jones, Credit Clearing House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The Philadelphia 


Credit _Men’s Association. President, 
Chas. D. Joyce, The A. Colburn Co.; 
Secretary, McKee, Jr., Room 8o1, 


torr Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, President, are _—. 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secreta Ellis, 
Renshaw Bldg.; Assistant Soe 
Biae and E. A. Schooley, > 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, enderson, 
Closset & Devers; Secretary, F. B. Lewis, 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo 
Credit ‘Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, Jo. Lane Stern, 
905 Travelers Insurance Bldg. 


Association of 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men's Association. President, J. 
Trimble, Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 
tary, Edward Weter, Yawman ’%& Erbe 
Mig. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men's 
Association. President, A. Cattell, 
Letts-‘Spencer Gro. Co.; Secretary, E. H. 
Ott, G. W. Chase & Son Merc. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. H. Grimes, 
Chattin-Norton Importing Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Foote, 600 Security Bldg. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. Parker, 
Merchants’ National Bank; Secretary, W. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood & Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z, I.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 

Assistant Secretary and Manager, Geo. E. 
Forrester, P. O. Box 886. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, A. H. 
Halff, M. Halff & Bro.; Secretary, 
George T. Allensworth, Allensworth Car- 
nahan Co. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, I. L. Leszyn- 
sky, Simon Levy Co.; Secretary, G. F. 
Hoff, 403-4 Union Bldg. 

SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San 

Men’s Association. 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl 
Secretary, Ben Armer, 
Bldg. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannan Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 
H, S. Meinhard & ms Secretary, W. R. 
Finegan, 219 38th St. E, 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. T. Hardeman, 
}; T. Hardeman Hat Co.; Secretary, 

. J. Speckert, Western Hardware and 
Metal Co. ® 

SELMA, ALA.—Selma Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. Axford, C. W. 
Hooper & Co.: Secretary, F. N. Scott, 
Seigle-Seigle & Cothran. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. C. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; ; Secretary, J. B. 


Francisco 
President, 
Shoe Co.; 
499 Monadnock 


Campbell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. B. Howell, W. 


S. Peck & Co.; Secretary, R. B. Roantree, 
Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse. 
TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph B. Smith, 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. D. Benner, 303-305 Bank of 
California Bldg. 
TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men, President, George B. Cole, R. H. 
Lane & Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
1226 Nicholas Bldg. 
UTICA, N._ Y.—Utica Association of Credit 
Men. President, A. H. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; Secretary, = a Ful- 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son C 
WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 


sociation. President, Charles Knorr, 
Wichita Wholesale Grocery Co.; Secre- 
eye A. G. McCormick, The McCormick 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa- 
tion of reat Men. President, L. B. 
peas, D Gore Co.; Secretary, Stuart 

R. Keyes, Birea of Credits, 

YOUNGSTOW N, O.— Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. H. 
Barr, Leavitt & Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
W. C. McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning Nation- 
al Bank Bldg. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. 


Address all 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


Battimore, Md.—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 


Boise, Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305- 
306 Idaho Building. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Mgr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., Inde- 
pendent Telephone Building. 


Crepar Rapips, lowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank Building. 


Cricaco, Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
206 So. La Salle Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio — Henry Bentley, 
Mgr., 614 Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. 

CLevELAND, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 
Mgr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Co_umsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 


411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


DatLtas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 


Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 409 
Sugar Building. 

Des Moines, lowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DututnH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Megr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 
621 Manhattan Building. 

Et Paso, Texas—Frank Smith, Mgr., 
30 City National Bank Building. 
Fort Wortu, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 

Mgr., Reynolds Building. 
Granp Raps, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Frank W. Yale, 
Megr., 315 Dwight Building. 

Lexincton, Ky.—C. L. Williamson, 
Mer., 726 McClelland Building. 

Los AnceLes, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


Louisvitte, Ky.—Wm. F. Baumeister, 
Mgr., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-501 Free Press Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Newark, N. J.—Har V. Osborne, 
Mgr., 164 Market Street. 


New Castie, Pa—Roy M. Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 


New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Mgr., 607-609 Canal, La. Bank 
Building. 

NorFotkK, Va—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Edmund S. Miills, 
Mgr., Room 801, 1011 Chestnut 
Street. 

PitrspurcH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. 

Porttanp, Ore.—R. L. Sabin, Mer., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesto, Colo.—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 50! 
Court Street. 

RicHMonpD, Va.—Geo. B. Wilson, Mgr., 
904 Travelers’ Insurance Building. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security Building. 

St. Paut, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 

Satt Lake Crry, Utah—Walter Wright, 

Mgr., P. O. Box 419. 

Dieco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Mer., 

403-4 Union Building. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Ben Armer, Mgr., 
499 Monadnock Building. 

SeattLe, Wash.—I. H. Jennings, Mgr., 
802-805 Central Building. 

Spokane, Wash.—J. B. Campbell, Megr., 
1106-8 Old National Bank Building. 

Tacoma, Wash—J. D. Benner, Megr., 
303-305 Bank of California Bldg. 

Youncstown, Ohio—W. C. McKain. 
Mgr., 1106-7 Mahoning National 
Bank Building. 


Mgr., 
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